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INTRODUCTION 


The thing of Sreatest value in th 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet Says, “W : 


how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an 


angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” 


“Progress is reactionary if 
Soviet poet, Andrei Voznesensky. 

One could quote many vivid statement 
man by writers and thinkers of the past and present. But 
in this age of space exploration and atomic energy, one more 
and more hears bitter words on the plight of the individual, 
on the alienation of man, on the loss of the “ego”, on the 
turning of man into a manipulated, “one-dimensional” per- 
sonality. 

What is the man of the 20th century? Crown of all crea- 
tion or object of manipulation? What is his spiritual world? 
To answer these questions, one must view man inside the 
specific social system of which he is a part, inside the totality 
of social relations. . 

Man’s position in society, his outlook, demands and tastes, 
are a function of the social system. Yet social relations must 
not be viewed as something external to man, as some exter- 
nal milieu. These relations determine the nature and essence 
of man’s personality. 


world is man. As 
hat a piece of work is a man! 


it destroys man”, says the 


s on the majesty of 
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- It is from this position that Soviet Marxist sociology ap- 
gio proaches one of the most intricate and important Philosoph- 
a ical problems—the problem of man, his Spiritual world, 
gio. his culture. However much nonsense is written of Marxist 
= sociology’s “indifference” to personality, however often 
a Communists are accused of being interested only in society’s 
J material life, in class struggle and political events, the reality 
lus of socialism increasingly shows that it is Communists who 
tl, were the first to rate man’s spiritual world at its true value, 
; who find truly important solutions to the urgent problems 
lig of the harmonious development of the personality. 

4 Soviet sociology takes more than just a theoretical inter- 
I 


est in this problem. In a society whose principal goal is to 
satisfy more fully people’s material and spiritual needs, so- 
ciological research takes on great practical import. It helps 
to establish and ground scientifically what must be done at 
each stage of society’s development to assure man’s utmost 
spiritual fulfilment. It highlights persisting contradictions 
and imbalances in this process. The results of sociological 
research, including research on culture, are utilized by the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government in the prepara- 
tion and adoption of measures affecting the cultural life of 
_ Soviet society. | | 

» This is the more important because it is in the Soviet 
Union, where the first socialist revolution in history took 


ment of the October Revolution. : 


Attempts are often made to distort and discredit the very 
concept of “cultural revolution”. Some have reduced it sim- 
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thing in common with the Leninist theory of the socialist 
cultural revolution. 

Lenin started from the fact that a socialist reorganization 
of society results in the creation of a new type of culture, 
whose creators are not only the educated minority of society 
(the intellectual élite), but the public at large. In a socialist 
society, the people become not only an object of cultural in- 
fluence, but also the subject, the creator of culture. 

Of course, even in societies that preceded socialism the 
broad public made an enormous contribution to cultural 
progress. Scientific discoveries have always been closely con- 
nected with material production, with the production experi- 
ence, inventions, and technological ingenuity and labour of 
the immediate producers of material values. Ideas, images 
and aesthetic needs that are subsequently embodied in the 
work of great artists ripen in popular art. The outlook, views 
and aspirations of the people find their expression and 
theoretical elaboration in politics, philosophy and social 


thought. 
In socialist society, the popular character of culture ac- 


quires new content. Culture not only serves the people, it is, 
on an ever larger scale, created by the people itself. A fun- 
damental goal of socialist society is to turn every work- 
ing person into a responsible citizen conscious of his civic 
duty. 

Step by step, through the course of the history of Soviet 
society, in fierce struggle with the deposed exploiting classes, 
through persistent labor, organized on socialist principles, 
there has been a transformation of the people’s entire cul- 
tural life, a remaking of the psychology of the masses. 

These transformations consist not only of a quantitative 
increase, but also of fundamental, qualitative changes in 
culture. Socialism is founded on the conscious scientifically 
based management of social development. Soviet society 
gives the people a scientific prevision of future, conscious 
and planned implementation of bold social transformations. 
Marx’s thesis has become the motto of their cultural life: 
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“The free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all”.* Above all, Soviet society has assured 


eg ic 
ban working people freedom from exploitation and poverty, 
egic from political and national oppression, from class, racial, 
= national and religious discrimination. 
tt Socialism does not limit itself to providing formal free- 
os doms in the realm of cultural life, it creates real opportunities 
du for all strata of the population to enjoy the benefits of cul- 
1 th. ture and education, to assimilate freely the values of science 
s | and art, the achievements of social thought. Soviet society 
alis has freed humanity both from the religious and monarchical 
q obscurantism that prevailed before the Revolution and from 
a the liberal cant that masked crying social and cultural in- 
2 equality with false talk of freedom. The socialist cultural 
a revolution changed fundamentally the social role of culture. 
dh Its achievements have become the property of all. 


Je Of course, even today in Soviet society there are people 
| who are at a low cultural level. But this hardly places in 
doubt the popular nature of socialist culture. Immense trans- 
\, formations in the realm of ideology are realized more slowly 
® than in the realm of economy and politics. And one must 
“ g keep in mind that, before 1917, Russia was culturally back- 

_ ward. Therefore, along with those tasks that constitute the 
essence of a socialist cultural revolution, in other words, 
along with the tasks of a socialist transformation in the 
realm of culture, the Soviet state had to expend enormous 
efforts to eliminate the illiteracy and backwardness of the 
country’s working people. 

At the present time, a developed socialist society has been 
built and functions smoothly in the Soviet Union. The stage 
of the development of Soviet society is marked by mature 
socialist economic relations. The national question has been 
solved, a historically new community—the Soviet people— 
has come into being. Society’s social structure has been com- 
pletely freed of remnants of the exploiting classes. Substan- 


* K. Marx and F, Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 127, 
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tial progress has been made in the convergence of city and 
countryside and of physical and mental labor. 

The period of developed socialism has also been a new 
stage in the history of Soviet culture. A single socialist 
culture, taken up by all social groups of socialist society, has 
arisen in the Soviet Union. A new type of person—Soviet 
man—is the embodiment of those features characteristic of 
the entire multinational community of Soviet people. A rapid 
equalization of the levels of cultural development of all 
Soviet socialist nations and peoples is taking place. Gaps in 
the cultural development of peoples formed over many cen- 
turies are being bridged and there is increasing, creative 
interaction of national cultures within the framework of 
Soviet multinational culture. _ 

In the Soviet Union, the transition to universal secondary 
education is being completed. Specialists in all branches of 
the economy and culture are solving problems raised by the 
scientific and technological revolution. Today 1.1 million 
people are working in the area of science alone. 

As the experience of socialist society demonstrates scientific 
and technological progress in various areas of human life, 
including culture (scientific research, education, cinema, radio, 
television, etc.), does not at all limit man’s creative activity, 
his cultural potential. Quite the contrary, man’s intellectual 
world becomes ever larger and richer. In numerous areas of 
science, including social science, precise scientific methods 
(mathematics, statistics, systems and structural analysis, and 
so on) are being successfully applied, which makes the con- 
clusions of these sciences more efficacious. The interconnec- 
tions between the natural and social sciences, which are 
increasingly becoming branches of a single tree of knowledge, 
are being strengthened. 

The headlong development of science and technology does 
produce contradictions in the cultural life of Soviet society. 
Rapid dissemination of cultural hardware (tape recorders, 
transistor radios, TV sets) leads to an increase in the individ- 
ual, domestic forms of leisure and to a certain reduction 
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in forms based on extended social intercourse and multilat. 
eral contacts. There is an urgent need for new social instity. 
tions of culture. The existing system of cultural institutions 
is being adjusted to new social requirements. But this does 
not at all mean that there is a “cultural crisis”. On the con. 
trary, these changes simply show that cultural life is becom. 
ing deeper and more complex. 
Revolutionary enthusiasm for the overthrow of old social 
relations based on exploitation 
asm for creating a new society, is supplemented by enthy- 


siasm for mastering new technology and science. enthusiasm 
for heuristic knowledge, scientific endeavor a 


Ress "sb “POP area rd Fab kis? 


based on social 


the exploitati f 
man, the cultural mien of ailiee exp ton of man by 


in the present work, 

wl ; , eadi I 
r’ Class in all areas of social life is eae 1 ee 
- Working class co ituted 60 


€ predominant position of 

te the met a Sterne’ no aly at Patton of 

ti pint, discon, OC group in adeiety “i fet tha 
onary Spirit, discipline, Organisation and collectivism deter- 

mine its leading Position in the System of social ist iat 

notes the Report of the CC ; 

the Party, 
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Profound changes in the cultural life of the working class, 
the peasantry and all social groups in Soviet society are 
closely connected with the latest achievements of the scientific 
and technological revolution. 

Many problems of culture and intellectual life in the 
USSR still await solution. The distribution and development 
of the mass media, the satisfaction of the cultural needs of 
different strata of society, are not always adequate to the 
rapid development of socialist society, to the great diversity 
of the spiritual demands of Soviet people. Inadequacies in 
the development of some aspects of cultural life in the USSR, 
including the cultural life of Soviet workers, who are the 
subject of this book, are not a consequence of social and 
class differences and do not lead to social and ideological 
dissociation. The vast majority of Soviet society has a social- 
ist consciousness, though the level of development of this 
consciousness is not identical for all and does not rise evenly. 
As a result, society's demands on the culture of every indi- 
vidual are increased. The transformation of the cultural life 
of the Soviet people has profoundly affected man’s rela- 
tions to the present and future of society, to the prospects of 
social and cultural progress in the era of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

The authors will be satisfied if the present book allows 
the reader to learn more of the cultural world of Soviet man. 
This will help men of good will living in different countries 
better to understand one another. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE SUBJECT OF OUR STUDy: 
THE CULTURAL LIFE 
OF THE WORKING CLASS 


The cultural life of a society is an intricate phenomenon, 
It cannot be 


€ period of the development of capital- 
ism. The culture of a people (country) is formed over a 
long period of time; it has its own history. But, studying the 


» ONE views people’s cultural 


norms, value systems, 
its. The essence of cultural life is the same 
i » Nations and nationalities of the 
Soviet Union, This cultural unity is conditioned by the eco- 
nomic, social and political unity of Soviet society. It is real- 


ure—in the harmonious 


al 
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development of personality, in the principles of public edy. 
cation, in the creative method of socialist art, in the sing] 
scientific view of the world, in moral norms and Principles. 

The creation of socialist culture was a difficult and com- 
plex process because of the considerable backwardness of the 
population of tsarist Russia. It is natural to ask how in that 
case the working class could play the decisive role in estah_ 
lishing a new, socialist culture. 

First, given the extremely low literacy rate of the popula- 
tion as a whole, the working class, because of the conditions 
of factory production and because of its high degree of con- 
centration had (especially in major industrial centres) g 
relatively high level of education. While at the time of the 
1897 census the average literacy rate was 21 per cent, among 
the workers of Moscow and Petersburg (now Leningrad) it 
was 60 to 70 per cent. There was in the working class of 
Russia a cultural and educated nucleus from which came no 
few remarkable figures of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment and, after the October Revolution of 1917, organizers 
of economic and cultural development who had extensive 
and varied knowledge. Professional revolutionaries from the 
worker milieu did a great deal for the establishment of a 


‘& Nationwide socialist culture. 


Second, the leading section of the Russian working class 


iy was the most politically conscious and organized detachment 


of the world proletariat. The working class of Russia had 
the experience of many years of struggle against tsarism, 
passed through the political school of three Russian revolu- 
tions,* and acquired enormous organizational experience. The 
working class of Russia had as its vanguard the Communist 
Party, revolutionary and free of opportunist elements, found- 
ed by Lenin and his comrades-in-arms. The Party consistently 
expressed the fundamental interests of the working class, and 


* The First Russian Revolution of 1905-1907, the February Bour- 
geois-Democratic Revolution of 1917, and the Great October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917. 
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que CUL 
uided by Marxist theory, creatively developing the 
latter and linking it with revolutionary practice. 

Third, 10 the course of the struggle against tsarism and 
capitalism, the best part of the Russian revolutionary-demo- 
npatic intelligentsia, which had inherited the progressive tra- 
ditions of social thought and had accepted the proletarian 
‘deology: fought alongside the proletariat. Among this intelli- 
gentsia were both political figures—G. V. Plekhanov, 
A. V. Lunacharsky, G. M. Krzhizhanovsky, G. V. Chicherin, 
A. M. Kollontai and others—and scientists, writers and art- 
‘cts—A. M. Gorky, A. S. Serafimovich, Demyan Bedny, 
M. F. Andreyeva, S. G. Strumilin, M. N. Pokrovsky, 
p. S. Shternberg, and many others. This democratic intelli- 
gentsia played an important role in preparing the socialist 
cultural revolution and in creating and developing a new 
socialist culture. 

These circumstances must be kept in mind when we speak 
of the creative role of the working class in founding the 
culture of socialism. Socialist change in the consciousness, 
the mores and traditions, and the value structures of working 
people was implemented in Soviet society in the struggle to 
create and develop a new culture. For the first time in history, 
the masses themselves actively participated in the founding 
of a new culture, and they considered it their own. 

Socialism transforms the very way in which man partici- 
pates in the cultural-historical process. This “humanization 
of man” reveals itself in the ever increasing participation of 
every working person in cultural activity. Against this back- 
ground, a communist culture is being founded—not culture 
for the masses, not a culture external to them, but the culture 
of the masses themselves, culture stemming from their own 
creativity. : 

The unity of the cultural life of Soviet society does not 
exclude certain differences in the cultural life of classes, 
groups and strata, just as it does not exclude special features 
the culture of the different peoples inhabiting the country. 

€nin was right when he said that the establishment of 
2—2299 


it was & 
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socialist society would lead not to a _develling of Steal 
life, but to an even greater variety, Jncreasing a mi Ue 
fold the ‘differentiation’ of humanity, in the meaning of the 
wealth and variety in spiritual life, ideological trends, ten. 


: 99 oh 
dencies, and shades”. 


; 4 4 number of reasons youths with secondary education. 


° | by distinct groups and strata within this clas 


, Within the bounds of every social group and class there 
} are typologically distinct cultural and education 


ae Ae Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 274, 
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An increasing number of w 
priate education are being adva 
nical positions or are moving 
economy, or of social and state institutions. There is no ques- 
tion that this process will become €ven more intensive in 
the future. But one should not crudely conceive of the lead- 
ing role of the working class in the development of culture 
as the substitution of the working class for the activity of 
the intelligentsia in the implementation of these tasks. Scho- 
lars advance science, though the contribution of skilled 
workers to science is also great: as a rule, engineers are 
the organizers of production, though the role of worker self- 
management grows from day to day; professional artists 
create masterpieces of art, though in many cases amateur art 
converges with professional. The heart of the matter lies 
elsewhere. 

Here as in other areas of social development, the pattern 
shown by Marx is at work: “With the thoroughness of the 
historical action the size of the mass whose action it is will 
therefore increase.”* Lenin, too, viewed the participation of 
the masses in the process of socialist transformations as a 
dialectical development. He wrote: “...only socialism will 
be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly mass forward 
movement, embracing first the majority and then the whole 
of the population, in all spheres of public and private life.””** 

In our day, under developed socialism, these propositions 
rest on two mutually complementary processes. 

On the one hand, the best socio-political and moral fea- 
tures of the working class are spreading to the peasantry on 
collective farms and to the intelligentsia, to all strata of 
the working population, as the scientific and technological 
revolution unfolds and the material and technical base of 
communism is built, as national and cooperative forms of 
Property converge, and as a communist attitude to labour 


orkers who have the appro- 
nced to engineering and tech- 
into the management of the 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, The Holy Family, Moscow, 1956, p. 110. 
** V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 472. 
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and public property develops. The Party's efforts are un- 
failingly directed to securing and strengthening the influence 
of the working class in all areas of the life of Soviet society, 
to ensuring that the activity and initiative of the working 
class bear ever more fruitful results. 

On the other hand, significant quantitative and qualitative 
changes are occurring in the working class itself: it has al- 
ready become the most numerous class in Soviet society, and 
its level of education, skills and political activity is rising, 
The idea that the Soviet worker simply performs physica] 
labour is hopelessly outdated and completely unfounded. 
Without the immediate participation of the working class— 
of the leading social force, an active champion of scientific and 

technological progress, the subject of mass scientific and 

technological creativity—it is today impossible either to in- 
er crease the country’s material wealth or to augment the coun- 
a try’s intellectual potential. 


APaRFRSRS Ee 


the special features of the cultural life of a class, social 
stratum or group by these factors alone. 
Besides the nature and substance of labour, the workers’ 


The cultural milieu is an inseparable part of the social 
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environment, and includes material and personal factors in- 
fluencing man’s activity in society, his cultural demands, in- 
terests and frame of values. 

It depends on the character of the social environment, on 
the prevailing social relations. So long as socialist society is 
culturally heterogeneous, there will persist specific types of 
cultural milieus conditioned by the specific features of socio- 
class and national groups, types of population center (large 
city, medium and small town, settlement, village, urban satel- 
lite city), industrial enterprise (size, sector, employment struc- 
ture), and so on. In his cultural activity, the worker ordinarily 
participates in different types of cultural milieus, the action 
of which intertwines and intersects in a very complex and, 
at times, contradictory manner. 

In analyzing a cultural milieu, it is necessary to consider 
the state not only of intellectual, but also of material culture. 
Culture’s material side is a function of the character and 
conditions of labour, the production culture, the level of 
development of the production ethic, the daily routine. Its 
personal side is determined by the spiritual demands and 
the general development of the members of the collective, 
by the interests that prevail in it, by the spiritual atmosphere, 
the relations among the members of the collective. Without 
studying the cultural milieu, one cannot form a true picture 
of the cultural life of the worker collective. 

It is expedient to begin the study of the cultural milieu 
with the basic cell of socialist society, the enterprise. The 
enterprise is not only an economic, it is also a social category. 
In socialist society, the enterprise is the arena for the social 
development of personality: here the worker obtains, with- 
out a break from production, education (evening and cor- 
respondence study), raises his production skills, is schooled 
in socio-political activity, participates in factory-centered 
amateur activity, participates in sports, enjoys free medical 
service. With the enterprise are connected opportunities to 
improve housing, to obtain places in sanatoria and holiday 
retreats; the enterprise organizes the upbringing of children 
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in nursery schools, kindergartens, pioneer camps, etc, In 
other words, one’s life and one’s personal development are 
to an important degree, directly or indirectly, connected with 
the social and cultural activity of the enterprise. 

However, the workers’ cultural development is not limited 
to the enterprise. The enterprise’s cultural milieu 1S inse- 
parable from the cultural milieu of the population center 
where the enterprise is located. But this dependence on type 
of population center (republic, large city, small town, new 
city, settlement, rural area, etc.) is not absolute. In one and 
the same city, the cultural milieu of different enterprises js 
heterogeneous. It depends not only on the cultural micro. 
milieu common to all enterprises in the city, it also depends 
on the industrial sector to which the enterprise belongs, on 
the size of the enterprise, on the degree of automation, on 
conditions of labour and rest, on the specific character of its 
collective. This explains why the intensity of the cultural life 
of groups and strata of workers with similar social charac- 
teristics is not identical at different enterprises—either in 
the forms, level and depth of their assimilation of spiritual 
values or in the creation of the same. 

Thus, only consideration of a number of social parameters 
of 


a given group of workers, of the specific social and cultural 


milieu of the enterprise, of the type of population center, and 


so on, taken together and in interaction, can provide a picture 
of the cultural life and cultural level of the group. 

The cultural level of a given social group, of a given stra- 
tum of workers, can be defined by the following interconnect- 
ed criteria: 

—society’s demands on man’s cultural and intellectual 
development and the degree to which the members of the 
group are conscious of these demands; 


—the stimuli and motives of the cultural activity of the 
members of the group; 


—the extent to which 
accessible to them, and th 
in cultural production and 


the cultural wealth of society is 


e choice of forms for participation 
consumption; 
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_the extent and nature of the participation of the mem- 
bers of the group in cultural production, and the extent to 
which this participation is common to all members of the 
group; 

_the level, depth and autonomy of the consumption of 
spiritual values; 

_-the correlation between the group members’ participa- 
tion in assimilation of various spiritual values on the one 
hand and the creation of the same on the other. 

Since no individual can participate in all types of cultural 
activity, such participation cannot be the criterion for the 
harmonious development of personality. At the same time, 
the existence of different modes for the spiritual mastery 
of the world is determined by demand and is necessary for 
the development of culture. The degree to which a social 
group participates in different types of cultural activity is 
a most important mark of its cultural level. 

Noting differences in the cultural level of different groups 
of workers, one must keep in mind that the action of the 
mass media, the increasing flow of information apprehended 
by every worker, often outstrips the growth of his level of 
culture. This engenders a certain discrepancy between the 
breadth and depth of the worker’s culture. ‘This contradiction 
affects working youth, too, part of which is inadequately 
prepared to assimilate profoundly and creatively the infor- 
mation received. . 

As the level of the working class’s education rises its lead- 
ing strata increasingly converge in their cultural level with 
the engineering and technical intelligentsia. This group of 
workers is often called the worker intelligentsia. 

These, then, are some of the principles of our approach to 
the study of the cultural and intellectual life of the contem- 
porary Soviet working class. However, this study cannot be 
carried out without analysis of specific production collec- 
tives—team, section, shop, ¢tc.—the immediate cultural milieu 
for the formation of the workers’ personality. — 


CHAPTER TWO 


INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE COLLECTIVE 


Man passes a large part of his time in the working collec- 
tive. Therefore, sociological analysis of the intellectual] and 
cultural life of small production groups is not without in- 
terest. The first studies have already appeared in Soviet 
sociological literature. 

The definitions of the small group and of its traits that 
have been offered by contemporary Western sociologists 
(Elton Mayo, Charles Cooley, George Homans, Jacob Mo- 
reno, Georges Gurvitch, et al.) are not, in our Opinion, satis- 


- people who are in direct contact, beginning with a produc- 
tion team and ending with a hobby group (say, a philatelic 
club), a “small group”, the only common feature of these 
“groups” is that their members are in direct contact. 
oF a “group” to be a concrete sociological Phenomenon, 
it is necessary to define clearly the 8Toup at issue, to identify 

- It is also important 

Structure of social 

viet sociologists begin with the 

Tsonal) relations observed in a 

€ relations of an historically 
fee Cnomous, and the eval - the dincce srerores always 

r f 

“ations is determined by the totality of social relations. 


small group depends on 
ernal structure, and b) the stability 
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of its permanent environment. The social environment af- 
fects the formation of the group’s norms, interests and ori- 
entation. At the same time, the interpersonal contacts in 
the group, the group’s demands, interests and orientation, 
give a picture of the social environment. In the course 


of empirical study, both these aspects are organically 
inked. 

This methodological approach is applicable to the study 
of enterprises’ primary production collectives, which are a 
very important type of small group. The socialist primary 
collective is a group of people united by a common purpose, 
common labor in the interests of society, mutual responsi- 
bility, and discipline. 

The collective is a special, higher type of small group. It 
differs substantially from any other small group: 

a) in its purpose (the increase of social wealth, produc- 
tive labor for the good of society) ; 

b) in its mode of integrating the individual into the sys- 
tem of social links and relations (it integrates the individual 
into the socio-productive structure of society through the 
established division of labor; into the socio-political struc- 
ture through social institutions; into the realm of ideo-moral 
and cultural relations through the moral influence and ac- 
tion of the collective); 

c) in the level of social significance of the common in- 
terests and types of activity (a community of socio-political 
ideas and interests, a unity of socially significant activity); 

d) in the system of intra- and inter-collective links and 
relations (collectivism, the sense of comradeship and mutual 
support); 

e) in organizational structure (a stable system of intra- and 
inter-collective links and relations lends the structure of 
the collective definitiveness and stability, which are sup- 
ported and directed by the internal system of organization 
and control); 

f) in the modes of regulating behavior (organizational 
and ideological factors are used extensively, and there is 
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a system of socio-economic stimuli for very important types 
of ee éf the production collective Predeterming 
its leading role in the formation of the individual, jn the 
establishment and development of the norms and prin. 
ciples of the socialist way of life. 

The principal arena for the activity of primary produc. 
tion collectives is productive labor, the execution of specific 
production functions stemming from the social division of 
labor. However, the collective is at the same time an arena 
of varied socio-political and cultural activity. It is a polj- 
tical and cultural milieu and determines to a great extent 
both the choice of cultural values and goods and the indi- 
vidual’s participation in various types of cultural activity, 

The renowned Russian scholar V. M. Bekhterev devoted 
much attention to the role of the collective in individual 
behavior.He felt that individuals react to the influence of 
the collective in three ways: either the individual takes this 
influence into account, or remains indifferent to it, or the 
influence of the collective retards the emergence of personal, 


tive always retards the development of personality, Bekh- 
terev wrote: “...our experimental data indicates that the 
collective (depending on its make-up) does not retard but, 
on the contrary, stimulates manifestations of personality, 
and it is obvious that it stimulates these manifestations 
wherever the individual qualities of the Personality, in par- 
ticular complexes of its combinative-reflective activity, more 
or less coincide with the Seneral tenor and general direc- 
tion of the collective’s activity. Whether it is possible to 
stimulate personality where it is in conflict with the collec- 
tive remains an Open question, ,, .’* 

eae 


* 'V. M. Bekhterey, M, vy. Lange, ' 
on Personality”, Pedology and Upbringi 
Russian). 


e Influence of the Collective 
7g, Moscow, 1928, p. 78 (in 
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The accepted division of the links within the production 
collective is into a) formal (official), objective with respect 
to the individual as a member of the group and b) informal 
(unofficial), conditioned by subjective, socio-psychological 
relations in the group. This division, first advanced by El- 
ton Mayo and his students,* seems to us quite imprecise. 
Two quite different types of relations are included in the 
“formal” links: members’ relations stemming from social 
and technical division of labor (we will term them the pro- 
duction-economic structure of the collective), and relations 
stemming from social institutions at the enterprise (the so- 
cial-institutional structure of the collective). Though both 
of these structures are objective with respect to the indivi- 
dual worker, it is not difficult to see that they differ in their 
origin and essence. Moreover, social-institutional links differ 
in different social systems. 

The collective’s production-economic structure is condi- 
tioned by the production relations that prevail in society. 
It is based on the division of labor, on objective production 
links. At the same time, at different enterprises this struc- 
ture is affected by the extent and nature of technology em- 
ployed, by the process of production and the corresponding 
division of labor. ; 

The social-institutional structure of the collective is of a 
different character. Of course, this structure is determined 
by the objective state of production; however, it is influ- 
enced by the nature of society’s institutions and, within these 
limits, by the organizational activity of the organs that ad- 
minister production. For example, the enterprise manage- 
ment can and should improve the organization of labor: by 
creating new or subdividing existing production teams 
(sectors), by changing the structure of shops and departments 
or by introducing a shopless structure if that is required for 
optimizing the administration of production. It is in this way 


* Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
Boston, 1945. 
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nterprises, the social organizations (Party 


. e t e ‘ 
that, at socialis function. Each has its own struc. 
-ade union) fun 
Komsomol, tra 
ture and ee to the production-economic structure, the 
i a enchace depends to one Sgr eS OE AAOUIEE at 
ins 


’s conscious volition. a 
eo cecie-pavehological structure of the collective IS a 
function of the first two structures and includes all inter- 


personal relations in the collective. oe the net- 
work of interpersonal relations in the collective is more in- 
tricate than their mechanical division into “formal” and “in- 
formal”. “Informal” relations in a group are not confined to 
the emotional level of consciousness. They cannot be reduced 
to what the members of the group think about each other; 
rather, they include above all real relations among people, 
their acts and behavior. 

Obviously, interpersonal relations must be viewed on a 
case by case basis, in their relation to the specific features 
of the given production collective. The individual’s relations 
with others, with the collective, his individual likes and dis- 
likes, are an important factor in building a system of fun- 
damental values and goals. Interpersonal relations are re- 
latively autonomous and are influenced by ideological views 
and psychological stereotypes, 

_ The basic element in the structure of interpersonal rela- 
eran pow ating moral principles shaped in the process 
cane advanced above are important for study- 
Auction collective. Study of the influence of the production 


ae acts along the following lines: 
. The Production | collective, through group forms of 


creatine’ Bot Wealive: activity, a oflen he So tite 
€ individual’s cultural activity, offering the 


individual] i Ter ea 
ae o oo set” of spiritual activities (collective at- 
» Concerts and theaters, museum tours, 
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discussion clubs, literary and artistic evenings, etc.), as well as 
various forms of creative activity in clubs and hobby groups. 

2. The production collective acts in a specific manner on 
the individual, orienting him towards particular spiritual 
values, according to the group interests of the team. The 
mutual relations, acts and behavior of the members of the col- 
lective influence substantially the individual’s activity, and 
to a great extent determine the standards of his individual 
behavior. 

3. The production collective informs its members of new 
developments in cultural life that correspond to its group 
interests. Constant association with one’s comrades during 
and after work does much to shape the selection of cul- 
tural activity and the content of cultural values consumed. 

4. The production collective and its social organizations 
effect social control over the individual’s activity, including 
activity in the area of culture. The collective’s approval or 
disapproval of the individual’s way of life and his value 
structure furthers the formation and reinforcement of a 
specific model of behavior, including behavior in the area of 
cultural activity. 

Thus, having examined the mechanism through which the 
production collective influences the individual’s develop- 
ment, one can speak of the following functions of the col- 
lective: organization, normative regulation, information and 
social control. 

The interaction of these functions of the production col- 
lective, and the extent of their influence on the individual 
were the subject of a special study. Only one aspect of the 
varied cultural life of primary worker collectives was se- 
lected—the relationship to art. One hundred and fifty-nine 
youth teams at industrial enterprises in Chelyabinsk Region 
and thirty-seven worker teams in enterprises in Sverdlovsk 
Region were studied.* The data collected gave an insight 


Le 


“ The primary sources for the analysis were 152 


“Di cy 
Cultural Life of Worker Teams” laries of the 


(they recorded the collective cultural 
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ture of the team’s interrelations and the specific 


into the struc fluence on the individual’, 


character of the collective’s in 


tivity. sae 
ee aa individual forms of cultural activity are, 
of course, closely related, though it is hard to presume a di- 


rect connection between, for example, the number of col- 
lective visits to public performances and the number of books 
and magazines read by an individual. This connection is 
mediated by the general social climate of the team, the in- 
tensity and content of social intercourse among its members, 
by the cultural ‘“micro-milieu” in which the greater part 
of the worker’s life passes. The esthetic views of the collec- 
tive and the corresponding group attitudes inevitably in- 
fluence the interest of each of the team’s members in the 
values of spiritual culture. A study of 53 teams in major 
industrial enterprises in Chelyabinsk testifies to this (see 


Table 1). 
Table 14 


Correlation Between Group 
and Individual Cultural Activity 
among Workers in Selected, Production Teams 


Indices of mndividual cultural 
i 


activ. 
Level of the teams’ collective (per cent of each group) 


cultural activity 
Read | Purchased} Read | Regularly 
books books | Maga- read 
zines |newspapers 
Null (no collective atten. 
dance at a cultural insti. 
rete in the month stu- 
Low (1-2 outings) 121 ° 82.0] 94.7 
Average (3 outings) |’ 90.7] 97.7 
igh (4 : 90.9 O72 


o more collective 


films and concerts, a 
se ae certs, and the boo . 
special interviews and sotioinete. Sati : ee pach month), and 620 
mae r eams, 
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A team’s orientation toward cultural activity and C 

sequently, its influence on the spiritual development of ite 

members, depends a great deal on its members’ age ed its 

tion and skill. Let us exami 8¢, educa- 


tio ine this connection in more de- 
ail. 


its technological intensity, 
example, in worker collect 
ing works there are man 


lettres than in production teams of iron and steel industry 
workers or transport workers. During the month covered 
by the study, 74.2 per cent of the young workers from teams 
at instrument works and 68.6 per cent in engineering teams 
read more than two works of belles-lettres; in the iron and 
steel industry and in urban transport the figures were 55.2 
per cent and 38.1 per cent respectively. ae 

The figures were especially low in the mining industry. 
The average educational level and, consequently, the cul- 
tural potential of workers in the instrument-making and 
engineering industries is higher than that of workers in 
mining, 

eae reason for different cultural potentials among 
Primary production collectives lies in the division of aaa 
as a consequence of which every team has a certain i . 
geneity in its make-up (by education, skill and age). ie , 
Parison of homogeneous and heterogencous eee at ae 
substantial differences in both collective and ae u : 
of cultural activity. While homogeneous brigades participa: 
ted in an average of 2.2 such group acivilles in only 1.8. 
studied, the figure for heterogencous brigades w 
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Eleven per cent of the workers of the first type of team went 
to concerts of symphonic and chamber music in the month, 
while only 6 per cent of the workers of the second type of 
team did so; the figures for amateur concerts were 31 and 
22 per cent, respectively; for lectures, talks and discussions, 
47 and 25 per cent; theaters, 9 and 6 per cent; museums 
and exhibitions, 16 and 11 per cent; and so on. These dif. 
ferences cannot be explained by random factors. 
Members of these brigades differ significantly, too, in their 
“domestic”, individual cultural activities (see Table 2), 


Table 2 


Intensity of Workers? Individual Culturat 
Sane 
in Correlation with the Homogeneity 
of Their Team Make-up 
(per cent) 


TT 


eam 
Type of cultural Type of tea 
consumption 


Homogeneous | Heterogeneous 


Reading books. . 93.2 86.0 
Reading magazines 93.7 87.5 
Purchasing books 34.8 20.2 


ema ee 


As is evident from Table 2, even gs 
ently individual forms of cultural co 
books and Magazines are appreciably 


uch seemingly inher- 
nsumption as reading 
more frequent in ho- 


ic” types of culture (theaters, movies, 
etc.). And even “domestic 


this group to an appreciably lower 
degree, 
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only on its quantitative as 

may suppose that homogene Fae 
influence on each individual. Heke ams 4 
fall under the influence of the co] “PPreciably mo 


lectj 
In homogeneous teams, SOcia] ale 
: (e 


is more similarity in artict; - in such collectives there 
group of authors whose works are wij 
over the months Studied, 
neous and 7 from heteroge 
the figures for Tolstoi were 18 and 8 
10, respectively. The maximum number 0 
from heterogeneous collect; 
not exceed 10, while the 
almost twice as large (19).* 

However, the concept of “heterogeneous team” is too 
general for a detailed study of the structure of its cultural 
life. We selected three types of heterogeneous teams: heter- 
ogeneous in age (workers from 17 to 30 years and older, 
but with approximately the same level of education—12 
teams), heterogeneous in education (the level of education 
varied from seven grades to complete secondary and spe- 
cial secondary education, with the age of the majority ap- 
proximately identical—14 teams) and heterogeneous in all 
parameters (a team heterogeneous in age, education and 
skills—16 teams). i; 

Teams that were heterogeneous in all parameters had t ; 
lowest level of development of collective Sahin of abi 
activity, teams heterogeneous in education but. pia an 
in age had the highest level. Heterogeneity in age, & 
NS 

* It should be noted that the gr 
geneous and heterogeneous collectiv : 
numerically equivalent: the number of ae of 
exceeded by more than 1.5 times the number 


i in the 
ous collectives. Consequently, the difference in 
increase on conversion to relative figures. 


3—2299 


oups of young workers from cae 
es who were compared were 
ers from heterogeneous beatnl 
workers from Lenore 
absolute figures woul 
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eneous level of education, leads to 


homog 
f collective forms of 


a comparatively 
the development o 


greater limitations on 
cultural activity. . . 
f cultural information, the role of 


Study of the sources 0 
d of the entire collective in the 


the members of the team an , 
formation of the individual’s value structure, highlights the 


normative and ‘nformational functions of the collective. This 
influence is usually understood as “counsel of friends and 
> It is, therefore, important to see what per- 
hoices are made on the strength of the 
aintances” and who these 
to which group they 
his expanded ac- 
nded by an 
k, by di- 


acquaintances’ 
centage of one’s ¢ 
“opinion of friends and acqu 
“friends and acquaintances’ are, L€:, 
belong. The worker’s increased free time, 
tivity outside the realm of production, is atte 
increased importance of social intercourse at wor 
versification of the groups to which he belongs. 
Study of links of friendship among workers shows that 


only an insignificant proportion of urban industrial workers 


(only 7 per cent at enterprises in Sverdlovsk) have no close 


friends. The overwhelming majority have several close 
friends, and more than one out of every three workers has 
a broad circle of friends with whom he is in intensive and 
regular contact. For example, 27.4 per cent of the workers 
surveyed at the Seversky Tube Works, have their closest 
acquaintances and friends among workers at the same fac- 
tory (27.2 per cent in the same team); 18.2 per cent—among 
relatives; 19.6 per cent—where they live; 7.6 per cent— 
among fellow-members of clubs. Similar figures were ob- 
tained for other enterprises. 

The dominance of just these sorts of social contacts in 
worker friendships is supported by data on the way workers 
became acquainted. 

Relations of friendship are established among workers 
both with people directly connected in a common labor proc- 
ess and with members of the basic production collective, 
with whom contacts of the former sort are lacking. Thus, 
not only the very process of labor but also the atmosphere 
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Sources of Acquaintance among Workers 
(per cent of friends) 
equainted trom ebildboad 6 4 yi 6 8g. dow ge 2b a a kg 09.7 
ne Ree WON a de Sh ee oh ae 44 2 
Became acquainted in schools for working youth evening 
study or institutions of higher learning ......., ‘ 13.4 
Belonged to the same club or WOFKSHOD sb 6 ee aw ee 5.4 
Became acquainted in a group of friends. ........ 42.1 
Met through mutual friends... 4. 34.,... 2.0" 19.7 
Met during vacation. ...... ee oe oe ee we ae 5.1 
Became acquainted by chance (in a cafe. restaurant, etc.) . 5.4 
Became acquainted through relatives or spouse. ...., 8.7 
a 


of labor, the character of social 
prise as a whole, 
seem to be inher 
and friendship. 


The growing role of social factors in the development of 
workers’ interpersonal contacts is connected with the gra- 
dual convergence, under socialism, of working and free 
time. The fact that social intercourse during work often car- 
ries over to non-working time testifi 
role of labor, which determines the 


relations within the enter- 
are drawn into the orbit of what would 
ently individual relationships, sympathies 


es to the ever growing 
direction of the whole 


Table 3 
Social status of the Friends of Workers Surveyed 
(per cent of friends) 


Industrial enterprise 
Le 


Seversky Tube Works 4.5 6 46 «x 
Sverdlovsk Engineering Works 
Sverdlovsk Pharmaceutical Plant 


White 


Engineers 
a collar 


Workers 


technicians 


8* 
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‘1 Table 3 speak of the reduction of tradi- 


The figures 
tional barriers between different social groups. — 
diversity of spiritual production substan- 


The increasing ee : 
character of the individual’s selection of 


tially alters the 
wach producti. The role of mediated knowledge, which ma- 
kes up for the limited possibilities of personal experience, is 


growing. This is apparent in the reliance on collective ex- 
perience and opinion in the choice of given spiritual values. 
The study established the sources of information utilized by 
workers. The structure of interpersonal channels of infor- 


mation is as follows: 


Advice Followed 
(per cent of responses) 


Choice of films 


Friends from the neighbor- 


Choice of books 


Relatives and members of 
the family pe a SOE hood «t4ae es © who 
a Wn from the neighbor- Friends from work... 16.2 
OO ee We 4S. aS 
Friends from work ... 18.4 Close friends. - »- « « « 45<4 
Close friend§ ss «+ » * 16.4 Relatives and members of 
: fhe fatty. « s* « - 12,5 
Neighbors ....... 15.0 Neighbors ......- 10.7 
Friends from school and Friends from school an 
Clubs .. @ & 6 We & H-% 3.4 clubs ......e... 10.4 
Tol. «a ee we we aS 100.0 TOAD 6. %s--6: ew eR LOOM 


_ From this data, one may presume a division of functions 
in providing cultural information. Groups of contacts sup- 
plement each other. Some groups orient the individual with 
respect to films, others with respect to books, others with 
respect to concerts and music, and so on. In all probability, 
ia nt of information that “tunes” the individual to one 
ean. mean Rove is quite mobile and permits wide 
a eae Se that the individual has no stable base in 
aia ae contact group? An answer to this question prée- 

study of forms of interpersonal contact more stable 
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than reliance on a particular group in the choice of spiritual 
values; such a reliance may be no more than situational. 

As research shows, acquisition of books and, especially, 
records and tape recordings has become widespread in the 
working milieu: 64 per cent of the workers at the enterpri- 
ses studied in Sverdlovsk have record and tape collections, 36 
per cent have relatively large libraries (no less than 50 books, 
exclusive of textbooks). These cultural pursuits have the 
support and approval of the immediate environment. Only 
7.8 per cent of the owners of records and tapes and 12.6 per 
cent of the owners of libraries report that the majority of 
their friends do not share their enthusiasms. Books, records 
and tape recordings hold an important place in workers’ 
spiritual intercourse. They not only exchange information 
on them, they also exchange the books, records and tapes 
themselves. Only 6.9 per cent of the owners of records and 
tapes do not lend or try not to lend their recordings to 
friends and acquaintances. The overwhelming majority of 
workers surveyed willingly provide their friends with records 
and tapes, and one-fifth (22.1 per cent) do so very often. Not 
coincidentally, 34 per cent of those workers who do not have 
records and tapes at home explain that they do not have 
them because they can use their friends’ recordings when 
they want. 

Exchanging books is also quite frequent among workers. 
Only one-tenth of the owners of libraries prefer not to let 
books outside their apartment. The overwhelming majority 
willingly give them to friends. 

Relatively stable forms of cultural contact (the exchange 
of books, records and tapes) are also marked by a certain 
mobility with respect to mutually supplementary groups. 
But while workers obtain cultural information from the most 
varied sources, while the exchange of cultural objects is 
realized through different channels of interpersonal contact, 
judgment and evaluation take place most often in contact 
with close friends and colleagues. The figures of Table 4 
demonstrate the dominant role of just these contacts. | 


He toot nee tho Peneeas aaa. 
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Table 


Workers’ Evaluation 
of the Opinions They Consider 
Authoritative with Respect 
to Books and Films 


(per cent of responses) 


Source of information 


Books | Films 

——-. 1! 

Mass media (press, radio, TV) oe 4 39.6 | 45.4 

Co-workers. 3. ss eee uncniua., 30.7 | 35.8 

Friends from school and club. ...... 6.8 6,7 

Friends from the neighborhood... ... . 12.5 | 16.7 

Neighbors... .....,.,,,,°005 6.8 8.3 

Parents, relatives, members of the family | 14.1 14.2 

Close friends... 2... - - | 41.7 | 59.9 
None of the above categories is an authorita- 

MIG SOUNOB so ee de he ae ee 14.1 | 10.4 


The ov 
studied, a 
an especially strong influence 


Workers’ Opinions on Whether 
Co-workers Influenced Their 
Cultural Develo ment 
More than Ot ers 


(per cent of total members of the teams) 


Enterprise Yes | No | Unsure 
Seversky Tube Works 
Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works _ a. . ip 3 23 3 38 4 
verdlovsk Engineering Works oe 36.8] 13/5 49.7 
verdlovsk Pharmaceutical Plant... ! 
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teams’ and the individual workers’ cultural activity for 
November 1970. During this month, 31 films played in 
Sverdlovsk. 


Table 6 
Number of Visits to Movies 
by Workers of Three Teams 
at the Pharmaceutical Plant 
in November 1970 
Number of| Number of Average 
Tents members | visits by all number of 
in the members of visits 
team the team per member 
No. 4 20 144 fe: 
No. 2 41 a5) 5.0 
No. 3 19 85 4.6 


In team No. 1, 26 of the 31 films played were of interest, 
and 15 of these were attended by five or more members of 
the team. Members of team No. 2 went to 21 movies, but only 
two movies were seen by five or more individuals. Team 
No. 3 went to 25 movies; five or more members of the team 
went to seven movies. As is evident, the members of team 
No. 1 not only went to movies more often, they also showed 
more unanimity in choice of movies. 

How can this greater unanimity in team No. 1, and the 
lack of it in the other two collectives, be explained? The first 
team is more homogeneous in sex (18 women and 2 men), 
in age (all are younger than 35) and in education (19 have 
at least complete secondary education). In team No. 8, there 
are 11 men and 8 women; 11 are under 35, 8 older; 11 have 
complete secondary education, while 8 have only incomplete 
secondary education. The homogeneity of team No. | in- 
fluenced its cohesion. These findings support the conclusion 
made from analysis of the “Diaries” of the teams at en- 
terprises in Chelyabinsk. 

Sociometric analysis has shown that all but one member 
of the first team report to each other on new books and share 
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their impressions on books; ten members of the team lend 
books from their personal libraries to other members of the 
teams. In team No. 3, only three lend their books to fellow 
members of the teams, four share their impressions on what 
they have read, while five can be consulted on new liter- 
ature. Team No. 2 occupies an intermediate position, Al] 
of its members share impressions on books, but only two 
members lend their books, while only the team leader, who 
is the recognized “cultural leader’, is consulted on new books. 

Is it possible, however, that the information on the num- 
ber of films seen by members of these teams js random and 
is atypical of the cultural life of these collectives? Let us 
compare data on attendance by members of the same collec. 
tives at theatrical and musical events (see Table 7).* 


Table.7 


Frequency with Which Workers of Three Teams 
at the Pharmaceutical Plant 
Attend Theatrical and Musical Performances 


Number of Of these: 
Team aon ae ; 

Musical} Sym- 
ie oe Drama] Opera ee nhang 
oe eee 
ae a 11.3 3.4) 44 | 2.2 | 0.7 
NOn 2 se x 6.5 1 2.7 | 2.2 | 0.8 | 0.8 
(oe. ae 7.6 0.7 | 0.7 | 4.0 | 02. 
ea ee ee 


Again, attendance was much more closely grouped for 
team No. 1 than for other teams. In team No. 1, ten members 
went to Eugene Onegin, nine to Swan Lake, seven to Car- 
men, six to La Traviata, five to The Barber of Seville and 
Peer Gynt. In team No. 3, only Swan Lake was attended 
by four members, everything else was seen only by one 
member. Detailed analysis of the life of the three teams 


* Attendance at the musical performances was counted for November 
1970. Attendance at theaters was calculated from the number of plays 
from a given repertoire seen by workers without any limits on time. 
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uades us that the cohesion of the collective directly in- 
fluences its cultural activity. 

Research likewise indicates a close connection between 
features of the worker S individual cultural activity and the 
“micro-climate of his production team. This climate is one 
of the most important factors indicating the direction and 
character of such activity. . 

At the same time, the interaction of the collective and 
the individual is mutual. The individual to a certain extent 
furthers the spiritual development of the collective. Of course, 
the scale of this mutual influence is not commensurate, 
but in each of the collectives studied, there was a “cultural 
Jeader” who had a definite impact on the collective. The es- 
tablishment of “cultural leadership” is possible only in the 
collective. Supporting and developing the workers’ initia- 
tive, evaluating the level of their artistic tastes, establishing 
a level of confidence in their opinions on spiritual values, 
the collective assigns an individual a certain “cultural sta- 
tus”. It does not simply advance “cultural leaders”, it de- 
velops them. The collective’s opinion of a worker’s cultural 
level, its readiness to attend to his opinions, evaluations and 
judgments, stimulate in no small degree the cultural develop- 
ment of the members of the collective. | 

Of the workers surveyed, half advise those around them 
to see a particular movie or to read a book that they espe- 
cially like, one-fourth (24 per cent) propagandize concerts 
and theatrical performances that they attended. One-fifth 
(20 per cent) try to interest others in their favorite records 
and recordings. This advice is given above all to friends at 
work. Of course, not all this advice is accepted. Only one- 
fourth of the workers are convinced that their opinions on 
movies and books are authoritative for the members of the 
collective, and one-fifth never take it upon themselves to 
Si Sie an opinion on these questions. Naturally, it must be 
ized that there may be an appreciable difference be- 
: vin an individual’s evaluation of his own authority in 

ural questions and his real weight in the collective. 


ers 
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nate individuality in workers’ cultural activity. In real life, 
after all, the interaction of the individual and the collective 
is much more complex than in the necessarily simplified 
scheme herein described. The individual is not only an ob- 


mity to generally accepted standards of conduct would com- 
pletely erase individuality and at the Same time reduce the 


the opinion of their immediate social environment, only a 
third of them are prepared to renounce the desire to see 


stick to their own views or at least, not 
hastily, 

Those types of cultural activity that are distinguished by 
a certain degree of complexity and multi-dimensionality in 
content, and which demand of the individual the applica- 
tion of emotional, cognitive and creative powers, offer the 


greatest scope for the development of individuality, This 


refers primarily to creative types of cultural activity (ama- 
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cultural values that demand the hi 
tistic perception (classical music, 
etc.), are the most effective means for spiritually enriching 
and developing individuality. And it is our conclusion that, 
under socialism, the production col] 


ective has become a gen- 
uine school for cultural intercourse and for educating the 
individual. 


ghest level of active ar- 
poetry, theater, painting, 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 
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3 Education is a means by which each new generation can 
a assimilate the knowledge accumulated by humanity. The 
oe knowledge and skills obtained make it possible for the in- 
sir dividual to adapt to the social environment around him. In 
Su the process of education, the individual assimilates cultural 
ta values, making them his own spiritual resources. Man does 
pl not simply obtain systematized knowledge of the world, he 
Pa also prepares himself for the performance of specific labor. 
a In the final analysis, the cultural level of the masses, the 
a extent to which they produce and consume culture, depends 
a on the state of the educational system. 
% The Soviet educational system has come a long and dif- 
cu ficult way. The socialist revolution in Russia made it pos- 
th sible for the broad masses of working people to obtain 
de a free education an 


d to gain access to the riches of human 
culture. 
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beg e completely illiterate. 
4,625 wet A 

ratats, Bashkirs, Chuvash and Kazakh 
‘ally subject to discrimination, made up 
ets in the Urals. While at the time 
i literacy rate in Orenburg Province as a whole was 20.4 
er cent, among Kazakhs in the province it was 10.1 per 
cent (among Kazakh women—1.9 per cent), among Chuvash— 
11.1 per cent (among Chuvash women—2.2 per cent). Even 
in the major cities of the Urals, a large number of children 
had no access to schooling. In Yekaterinburg (now Sverd- 
lovsk), only 20 per cent of the children went to school. 
Workers had no chance to obtain even a minimal educa- 
tion without giving up their jobs. 

In the Yekaterinburg Public Library, workers and arti- 
sans together in 1911 accounted for only 1 per cent of the 
teaders, though they made up the bulk of the population 
of the city. | | 

These facts and figures give some idea of the level of 
education among pre-revolutionary workers in Russia and, 
in particular, in the Urals. The progress of the cultural re- 
volution in Russia was hampered both by economic condi- 
tions and by the illiteracy of the overwhelming majority of 
the population. Lenin took this circumstance into account 
when he worked out the concrete plan for implementing the 
socialist cultural revolution. He wrote: “This cultural revo- 
ution... presents immense difficulties of a purely cultural 
(for we are illiterate) and material character (for to be cul- 
lured we must achieve a certain development of the mate- 
Tal means of production, must have a certain material dae 

Guided by Lenin’s plan, the Communist Party and t F 

viet Government in thé first months of the existence 0 


aT Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 475. 
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Soviet power, started a campaign to eliminate illiteracy. Thi, 
did not consist solely in extending primary (and later, in. 
complete secondary) education to all children. The USsp 
was the first country to provide education for millions of 
adults without their having to give up their jobs. At first, 
education of the adult population was viewed as a S0cial 
experiment, as a temporary measure. However, the people’s 
ever increasing pull toward knowledge led to the creation 
of a permanent state system for combining study with work. 
Campaigns to eliminate illiteracy, which played a positive 
role in themselves, led to the creation and development of 
a system of continuing education for working people. 

Besides professional teachers, broad strata of the intelli- 
gentsia, Party and Komsomol activists, literate workers, and 
other educated people, were brought into the work of elim- 
inating illiteracy. Given a crying lack of teachers, this 
was the only recourse. Workers not only rendered the state 
invaluable aid in eliminating illiteracy but were themselves 
spiritually enriched in the course of this social activity. 

Mass elimination of illiteracy was accompanied by work 
in acquainting the masses with the values of spiritual cul- 
ture. Theaters, libraries, museums and clubs were made ac- 
cessible to working people. On Lenin’s initiative, even in 
the most difficult years the classic works of Russian and 
foreign literature were printed in large editions, and exten- 
sive propaganda campaigns were conducted. 

As distinct from liberal kulturtragerism, the education of 
workers and peasants was viewed by the Party not as a goal 
in itself, but as a means for drawing them into all areas of 
socio-political activity, and raising their educational level 
to the ideal of communist culture: the turning of every work- 
ing person into an educated citizen conscious of his civic 

uty. 

By 1930, universal primary education had been introduced 
in the USSR. The transition to universal incomplete second- 
ary education was being concluded at the end of the 1930s, 
but this work was interrupted by the Great Patriotic War 
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(1941-1945), and was in fact completed only at the end of 
the 1940s. By 1958, universal 8 year education had been in- 
troduced. In the Program of the CPSU adopted at its 22nd 
Congress (1961), sight was set on the introduction of uni- 
versal (complete) secondary education for the entire young- 
er generation. The Soviet Union is on the verge of meet- 
ing this goal. In 1972, approximately 73 per cent of the 
children who had entered school 10 to 11 years before com- 
pleted their secondary education; in 1975, this figure will 
be close to 90 per cent. In Moscow, in the Ukrainian SSR, 
Georgian SSR, Armenian SSR and a number of regions in 
the RSFSR, 90 per cent of the younger generation finish 
secondary school. The 24th Congress of the Party (1971) set 
the goal of basically completing the introduction of complete 
secondary education by the end of 1975. 

In the USSR, illiteracy has practically been eliminated. 
One can judge the growth of the level of education among 
the fundamental class of Soviet society—the working class 
—from the following figures: 

In 1939, of every 1,000 workers, 84 had, at a minimun, 
incomplete secondary education, the corresponding figure for 
specialists and white collar workers being 542 (a ratio of 
1:6.4). 

In 1959, of every 1,000 workers, 396 had attained that level 
of education, the figure for specialists and white collar 
workers being 907 (a ratio of 1:2.3). 

In 1972, the figures were 640 for workers and 960 for spe- 
cialists and white collar workers respectively (a ratio of 
sb). 

As we see, there is not only an increase in the number 
of workers with an incomplete secondary education, but 
the gap between the education of workers, on the one hand, 
and specialists and white collar workers, on the other, is also 
being closed. 

However, the figures above encompass the entire work- 
ing class of urban and rural areas. If we take only industrial 
workers under 30 (i.e., those who have received their edu- 
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cation in the postwar period), then, as the results of a stud 
of more than 75 thousand young workers from Chelyabinsk 
Region show, 848 workers out of every 1,000 have received 
an incomplete or complete secondary or a higher education, 
429 of the 1,000 have a complete secondary, special second. 
ary, or higher education. 

Such an increase in the level of education cannot be con- 
sidered simply a normal consequence of a country’s indus- 
trial development. This is a monumental, historically unpre- 
cedented leap from illiteracy to universal complete second- 
ary education. 

The Soviet economy has been the material base for the 
development of the country’s education. The Soviet state has 
created all kinds of educational institutions. It is enough 
to point out that the number of schools more than doubled 
between 1922 and 1972, while the number of teachers in- 
creased by 10 times; the number of institutions of higher 
learning increased by almost 2.5 times, The state spends 
120-130 rubles per year for the support of each student in 
a general school, 720 rubles per year to support and educate 
a student in a boarding school (where students are fully 
supported by the state). All types of education are free. The 
state has established a system of benefits for those who com- 
bine work and study, it provides stipends for an absolute 
majority of the students in special secondary and higher edu- 
cational institutions. In 1972, there were 10.7 thousand even- 
ing schools for urban and rural youth attended by 4 million 
people who obtained a complete secondary education without 
having to interrupt their work. Students in these schools are 
entitled to supplementary paid vacations, subsidized by the 
state. The development of this enormous system is one of 
the special features and advantages of public education in 
the Soviet Union. 

In recent years, the structure of evening schools has 
changed significantly. While in 1950, six times more people 
studied in the junior grades (1 through 8) than in the senior 
grades (9 through 11), in 1972 three-fourths of the students 
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at evening schools were studying in the senior grades, and 
only one-fourth in the junior grades. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the implementation of universal incomplete se- 
condary education in the USSR. 

Young workers can also study in the evening and cor- 
respondence divisions of special secondary and higher edu- 
cational institutions. In 1972, there was an almost one to 
one ratio between day students and students in the even- 
ing and correspondence divisions of higher educational insti- 
tutions (2,309 thousand and 2,288 thousand respectively). 
1,780 thousand people were combining work with study in 
special secondary institutions. Thus 4,068 thousand people 
were combining work with higher or special secondary edu- 
cation, and if we add students in evening schools, the total 
(which does not include on-the-job training) is 8,052 thous- 
and. The rate at which the level of Soviet workers’ educa- 
tion is rising is explained by the monumental scale on which 
workers’ education is organized. 

What has been said does not mean that there are no un- 
solved problems in the Soviet system of education. Scientific- 
technological and social progress in the USSR demands fur- 
ther improvement in the educational system. Thus, the ge- 
neral educational background of students in evening schools, 
special secondary institutions and secondary vocational 
schools is for the present inferior to that of students in regul- 
ar day schools. The same must be said of training at cor- 
respondence and evening divisions of higher schools as com- 
pared to day divisions. Technical means of instruction are 
only slowly being introduced into secondary and higher 
schools. 

Another problem is that in the USSR, even today, 34 per 
cent of the working people have only a primary education, 
which has an adverse effect on the rate of scientific and 
technological progress. In a Directive adopted in 1972 by 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, “On Completing the 
Transition to the Universal Secondary Education of Youth 
4—2299 
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and the Further Development of the General Educat; 
School”, there is a detailed program for the further lesa 
opment of the Soviet secondary school, for school const, ° 
tion, for significantly improving teaching. By 1975, 300 : 
400 thousand students will enter vocational schools that afte 
a complete secondary education (in 1972, 159 thousand stu- 
dents were accepted). By degrees, all educational institutions 
in the country will offer a complete secondary education 
providing the right to enter a higher school. Though today 
complete secondary education cannot always be effective] 
utilized by workers who work at low- and medium-skilleq 
jobs, the scientific and technological revolution as it develops 
will make it necessary for every worker to have such an edu- 
cation. 

In Soviet society, social motives, in addition to profes- 
sional considerations, stimulate workers to study—to sup- 
plement the knowledge needed for active participation in the 
civil life of the country, in the administration of their en- 
terprise, for the assimilation of contemporary scientific, cul- 
tural and other information. The pull to knowledge is also 
explained by the desire of most workers to raise their children 
according to the requirements of modern culture. 

Those, then, are some of the general principles in the devel- 
opment of the educational system in the USSR. In subse- 
quent chapters, we will examine in more detail the impact 
of scientific and technological progress on workers’ education, 
the link between education and skills, and also the ways i2 
which the combination of work and study can be stimulated. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
NEW TECHNOLOGY—NEW DEMANDS 


One must be educated if one is to master new technology 
and properly manage sophisticated machinery and systems. 
Data from a number of industries shows that workers’ level 
of education is a function of the level of the industry’s au- 
tomation; the rate at which the level of education of the 
workers in the industry rises is a function of the rate of 


scientific and technological progress in that industry. Table 
Table8 


Changing Education. 
among Employees in Industries 
in Chelyabinsk Region 
(1965-1970) 
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ents data on the level of education of employee, 3 
es in Chelyabinsk Region. — 

the level of eink oe is ris; 

; sneering, instrument-making, transport and com, 
a a where technology has been changing 
rapidly as a result of the scientific and technological reyo. 
lution. However, the link between scientific and technica] 
progress and the employee’s education is complex and cop. 
tradictory. 

First, not all production processes have been automated. 
Automation makes new demands on the education of those 
workers directly affected by it, but at the same time in some 
sectors there is an increase in the number of narrowly spe- 
cialized or even ancillary workers, whose occupations do not 
yet call for extensive technical knowledge. Second, new tech- 
nology does not make demands on the worker’s education 
directly, but by changing the substance of his labor. 

Not all workers are sufficiently aware of the new demands. 
N ot infrequently, real contradictions develop between the 
objective reality of new technology and some workers’ sub- 
jective attitude to raising the level of their education. The 
fi eee aes of new technology may not be met if workers 
rahe i anise need and are not in a position to improve 

In its turn, increased general and specialized education 
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Technical schools have c anged appreciably <: 
were first established in 1940, Ip addition to oc seu 
fessional skills, general education ig becoming increasingly 
important. Instruction is now given in physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, draughtsmanship and art. 

The growing need for the work 
and, especially, in the future—a gen 
ed in the establishment of a new 
three years provides the worker 
complete secondary education. A 
is equivalent to a diploma from a 
In 1972, there were 926 such scho 
$19 thousand.** 


The 24th Congress of the CPSU called for the gradual 
conversion of all technical schools into institutions providing 
a secondary education. Of course, a certain amount of time, 
major state investment and an increase in teaching personnel 
are needed to meet this goal. However, the state is making 
the necessary outlays since this is a requisite for scientific 
and technological progress and will also contribute to social 
progress by raising workers’ level of culture. The system of 
technical schools will develop rapidly and will be the prin- 
cipal source of skilled personnel. 

At present, however, many new employees come to we 
prises directly from general schools; in 1971, there were ‘ 
million such new employees. These young people a aia 
on the job, and receive wages as they are eee fs 
enterprises have their own instruction centers, w ss va 
workers learn the theory and practice of the trade they 


chosen. They are taught by experienced engineers and fore- 
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These instruction centers also have refresher course, § 

of the employees give up their jobs for the time the died : 
studying, while continuing to receive their average wa i 
There are a number of reasons for raising workers’ i 

a) to train the workers in new technology and advanced 
methods; 

b) to instruct them in new trades that hav 
being as a result of the scientific and technolo 
tion; 

c) to help them acquire a second trade. 

It must be stressed that, simultaneously, workers appre- 
ciably increase their general knowledge. Thus, raising a 
worker’s skills as a rule broadens his cultural outlook, 

With every year, an increasing number of people. come to 
the factory with a complete secondary education. While in 


€ come into 
Sical revoly- 


The imbalance may be two-fold. On the one hand, the work- 
ers’ education and skill may be inadequate, that is, lower 
than that required by the new techniques and technology. 
On the other hand, there are no few instances when workers 
with good education but inadequate professional knowledge 
must work at low-skilled jobs. 

With this in mind, in 1970 the structure of the work force 
at enterprises in Chelyabinsk Region was analyzed by skill 
and education. (Research was carried out at the Magnito- 
gorsk Iron and Steel Combine, the Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Plant, the Chelyabinsk Iron and Steel Works and other me- 
dium and small enterprises in industry, construction, trans- 
port and communications. These plants were located in major; 
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Table 9 
Connection Between Education 
and Workers? Wage 
and Skill Categories 
(per cent of workers 
in @ given category with 
a specific education) 
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workers under 30. . .| 0.5 | 143.0 | 31.5 | 37.0 | 45.5 v5 
Middle 
all workers . ... .| 12.7] 30.0 | 28.2 | 24.6] 3.9 0.6" 
workers under 30. . .| 0.9 | 15.8 | 38.7 | 38.0]. 6.0 0.6 
Low . 
all workers ..... 46.9 | 35.8 | 50:7 | 42,9 | 3.6 0.4 
workers under 30. 2.5 149.7 | 47.7 | 23.61 6.8 0.2 


The table shows clearly (especially for workers under 30) 
the influence of education on skills. Among highly skilled 
workers, 57.9 per cent have from an incomplete secondary to 
a higher education; 86.5 per cent of young workers in this 
category have that level of education. Among low-skilled 
workers, the figures are 47.3 per cent and 77.8 per cent 
respectively. The difference between these groups in the num- 
ber of workers with complete secondary and special second- 
ary education is particularly great. 

However, one-tenth of the workers in the higher categories 
have only a primary education. At the same time, 16.6 per 
cent of the low-skilled workers have complete secondary, 
special secondary or higher education. Among young work- 
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ers, 30.1 per cent at this level have complete secondary, o, 
special secondary education. This deviation from the general 
trend does not negate the impact of education on skills that 
was established above. Such deviations and discrepancies 
speak of definite disharmony between workers’ (especially 
young workers’) general education and their special training, 

Young workers with high skills but a low level of education 
are overwhelmingly graduates of technical schools of the old 
type who did not obtain a satisfactory general education, 
Young workers with low skills but high (complete secondary) 
education are mostly secondary school graduates who re- 
ceived no professional training at school. 

Having graduated from a general secondary school, a 
young person has a good general education but usually arrives 
at an enterprise without any professional training. Some time 
is usually needed before such workers acquire skills on the 
job. Therefore, raising the skills of this class of young work- 
ers depends primarily on their work experience. This is shown 
in Table 10 which is based on research undertaken in 1970 
at five major industrial enterprises in Sverdlovsk. 


Table 10 
The Link Between Education, 
Skills and Seniority 
(per cent) 
eeeeeeeeseseseseNSSSs=EBN 
Workers with Workers with 
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As we see, workers in the higher skill categories have more 
than five years seniority. 

However, young workers who have completed secondary 
school advance to more skilled work more rapidly than their 
peers with less education. In 1971, young workers who had 
begun work in 1965 were the subject of a special study 
carried out at three enterprises of different sizes in Sverd- 
lovsk (Urals Engineering Plant, the Uralshoes factory and 
the city service combine). All changes in the young work- 
ers’ job status for the period 1965-1971 were examined. In 
these five odd years, 41.9 per cent of those who had complet- 
ed secondary schools had mastered a second or a related 
trade; among those who had graduated from vocational 
schools the figure was 43.9 per cent; among graduates of 
vocational schools that provided a general secondary educa- 
tion—51.9 per cent. Out of young workers from general 
schools, 35.8 per cent had at least doubled their take-home 
pay. The same applies to 7.7 per cent of the graduates of 
vocational schools, and 61.8 per cent of the graduates of 
vocational schools who had obtained a complete secondary 
education. Of these groups, 3.2, 2.2 and 4.3 per cent res- 
pectively, had been promoted to engineering and technical 
positions. With respect to participation in the enterprises’ 
social life, ex-general schools students clearly had a better 
record than graduates of vocational schools of the old type. 
Young workers with a general secondary education are much 
more active in seeking ways to make production more effici- 
ent, fit into the worker collective more rapidly, and are more 
interested in managing the affairs of the enterprise. Thus, 
the results of the study speak persuasively of the importance 
of workers having a secondary education, irrespective of the 
level of work currently performed. | 

The fact is that, in an age of scientific and technological 
revolution, the concept of “skilled worker” is changing. When 
manual labor or manual operation of machinery predominat- 
ed, it was enough for the worker to perform specific motor 
and sensory operations; good work was based primarily on 
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endurance, visual estimation and unsophisticated skills, With 
the development of automation, however, these qualities ar. 
gradually losing their importance. Automation reduces the 
volume of heavy and repetitive manual labor, not to men- 
tion the value of having “a craftsman’s touch . Ever More 
intellectual effort is now required of the skilled worker, His 
skill is based on technical and, increasingly, on SClentific 
knowledge. Both production skill and work habits are begin. 
ning to include theoretical knowledge. = 7 

Previously, worker’s skill implied the ability to participate 
in the production process because of experience, which was 
understood to mean chiefly the totality of simple, empirical 
techniques, habits and abilities. The operator of a universa] 
lathe, for example, had to have special flare and dexterity, 
the ability to do precision work with the aid of only the 
simplest gauges, or even by sight. He had to be able to switch 
from work on one component to another, to find the neces- 
sary work rhythm, to apportion his efforts correctly; he had 
to have special ability with his hands. Not for nothing is a 
lathe operator having these skills called a “man with golden 
hands”. The actual substance of labor demanded of the lathe 
operator neither special theoretical training nor knowledge 
of the fundamentals of science. As a matter of course, when 
rating the skill of a worker of this type it was practical ex- 
perience that was counted above all. 

With the present state of technology, such a concept of skill 
i today is a person who 


sidered eq 


This does not mean, of course, that work habits and abi- 
lities have nothing to do with professional qualifications. It 
must be stressed that abstract knowledge is only gradually 
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becoming a basic element of production skill in specific jobs 
at the modern enterprise. The ratio of work habits to ab- 
stract knowledge in a worker’s skill depends on the substance 
of his work. 

In this respect, one may speak, somewhat conditionally, of 
“old” and “new” skills. By “old” are meant skills grounded 
in empirical work habits and abilities. A “new” skill is based 
on a high level of general and special education, on theore- 
tical knowledge. Correspondingly, an unskilled worker is 
not only an individual with a low level of education. “Un- 
skilled workers” include those with comparatively high edu- 
cation but who have not mastered their trade. 

These two categories of unskilled workers must be clearly 
distinguished. While the first, in the conditions of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution, can count on reaching 
a high level of skill only obtained by an education, the 
second are unskilled only provisionally, until they master a 
trade. They constitute a reserve from which to draw workers 
for the more sophisticated types of work. According to 
sociological research, such personnel make up, at enterprises 
in the Urals, approximately one-third of all unskilled 
workers. . 

Research shows that it is more correct to speak, not of 
contradictions between the level of education and a worker's 
skills in general, but of a discrepancy between the increase 
in workers’ education and the existing practice of assigning 
skill ratings. Higher ratings are often assigned as compen- 
sation for burdensome (physically and mentally) labor, and 
not for increased competence. Once consequence of this prac- 
tice is that for some workers (including young workers) who 
have reached a “ceiling” in the rating scale, the incentive to 
raise professional skills is reduced. On the other hand, at 
some enterprises the young worker does not link his pros- 
pects for obtaining a high rating on finishing secondary 
school. A survey of 673 young workers at a number of enter- 
prises in Chelyabinsk Region who are not taking evening 
courses and do not have even an incomplete secondary edu- 
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cation, revealed the motives and stimuli that would induce 
them to study. 


Would Study If the R 
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Table 414 


Correspondence of Education to Work 
at 12 Enterprises in Sverdlovsk Region 
(Per cent of workers with 
a specific level of education) 


Job performed by persons with an 


education equi : 
Level of education ucation equivalent to 


required by the job 
up to 5] 5-7 8-9 10-14 
grades | grades | grades} grades| total 
Low education ... | 44.4 | 40.4] 6.9] 11.3] 100 
5-7 grades ..... 19.3 | 44.0 | 25.0 | 14.7} 100 
Complete secondary 
education. .... 16.9 | 13.6 | 18.2 | 54.3] 100 


secondary technical education. The same level of education 
is demanded by the nature of the work of motormen, electri- 
cal repairmen, electricians, and generator and turbine ope- 
rators at the Sredne-Uralsk power plant. In fact, however, 
motormen have an average education of 7.8 grades, electri- 
cal repairmen—8.7 grades, electricians—8.8 grades, and so 
on. 

Clearly, it is not yet time to speak of excessive education, 
let alone of a “crisis of overeducation’”’. Quite the contrary, 
rapid scientific and technological progress insistently de- 
mands a significant increase in the education and skills of 
all groups of Soviet workers. Though the social demand for 
increased education—for participation in the management of 
socialist enterprises and society as a whole—is identical for 
all workers of city and village, for all sectors of the economy, 
the growth of education in different industries, and often in 
different shops at one and the same plant, is not proceeding 
evenly. This irregularity is a function of the different levels 
of technology of separate industries or shops. ‘This means, 
on the one hand, that educated youth is attracted to jobs that 
are more challenging intellectually. On the other hand, in 
industries that are the most developed from the point of 
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view of technology, workers have more incentive to attain 
a high level of education. 

It must be kept in mind that technology does not exclude 

man from the work process and does not impoverish his actj- 
vity. Given the most fantastic development of cybernetics 
and automation, man will continue to perform the most im- 
portant functions. Controlling a production process is not 
the most intellectual or difficult function, nor does automat- 
ing this process (to one degree or another) mean at all the 
subordination of man to machine. The reverse is true: while 
continuing general supervision of the production process, man 
obtains the opportunity to switch over to the functions of 
creation, logical and scientific thought, experiment, heuris- 
tics, management and refinement of technology on a global 
scale. 
Moreover, in socialist society the worker is supposed to 
manage not only things, but also many-sided social pro- 
cesses. To cope with the most difficult functions of labor— 
those that are heuristic and logical—as well as, to one degree 
or another, with social management, the individual must 
have a solid intellectual background. 

Only when a worker is aware of his interests do these in- 
terests stimulate him to obtain increased education and give 
him a sense of purpose. 

In this respect, study of the reasons given by workers for 
continuing their education is of great import. Among nine 
possible answers to this question, one was: “The requirements 
of new technology.” This answer was the one most fre- 
quently chosen. The results of analysis of almost 1.3 thous- 
and questionnaires are presented in Table 19. 

The figures in the table support our previous conclusion 
that production and technical demands for education are 
more perceptible where the level of technology is high. 

Another fact is also of interest: no workers who had com- 
pleted fewer than five grades at school cited this reason for 
study and only 28.5 per cent of those with a 5-7 year educa- 
tion did so. On the other hand, technical demands were cited 
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Table 12 


Number of Workers from Shops with Different Levels of Technology 
Citing the Requirements of New Technology, 
as the Reason for Raising Their Level of Education 


(per cent) 
a a a a a aE "Ta SI a 


Shops with] Shops with 


; Average a high a low 
Enterprise for the level of | level of 
enterprise | automa- automa- 

tion tion 


Sredne-Uralsk Regional Power Plant . a4) 43.5 5.5 
Turbomotor Plant «©... ss ssos 23.64 3200 13.8 
State Bearing Plant No.6 ..... 19.3 Bout 3.0 
Pervouralsk Newtube Works .... 20.7 49.9 20 
Sinarskaya Tube Works. ...... 21.4 20.8 17.5 
Average for all five enterprises .. . 22.4 37.4 8.5 


ne 


by 41 per cent of those with an 8-9 year education, 46 per 
cent with a 10-11 year education, 46.5 per cent with second- 
ary technical education, and 64.8 per cent of those with a 
higher education. Thus, knowledge already at hand is both 
a base on which a worker’s cultural and technical level 
can be raised and a powerful stimulus for further educa- 
tion. 

This is understandable. In the conditions of the contem- 
porary scientific and technological revolution, general and 
specialized knowledge becomes obsolete rapidly—more rap- 
idly than technology. For this reason, it is especially import- 
ant to ensure continued education for workers, and this calls 
for the development of a system for stimulating study at 
enterprises. 

Stimulus is an important sociological category. It is an 
arousal, a push to activity, an interest in undertaking this 
activity. Stimulation is an exceedingly intricate phenomenon. 
The diversity of stimuli to human action stems from the 
diversity of the objective world in which man lives, from 
the multi-dimensionality of man himself, from the wealth 
of his psychological resources. Stimuli to action are not ever- 
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lasting. Every era develops its own characteristic stimuli, 
which the individual assimilates. 

Stimulus is both an objective and subjective category, Its 
objective aspect is the situation of the subject, which depends 
on prevailing economic and social-psychological relations. 
Its subjective side consists in what proceeds from the subject 
himself, from his actions, from his conscious awareness of 
his circumstances to such a degree that they become his con- 
victions. 

The intensity of a stimulus depends on the degree to which 
an individual, class or society need something. The awareness 
of social relations acts to form stimuli and transforms these 
stimuli into an inner motive for activity. Internal induce- 
ment is turned into immediate activity. The system of en- 
couragement and reward for specific activity likewise fur- 
thers this process. Accordingly, the stable set of inducements 
to activity—inducements that take shape under the action 
of production and social relations and reflections in one’s 
mind in the course of one’s life in society—can be called the 
stimulus for social activity. This theoretical digression has 
been necessary before we examine the objective need, under 
present-day conditions, to stimulate education. 

At the present time, the process of combining work and 
study, which is an objective necessity both for the develop- 
ment of socialist society and for harmonious personal devel- 
opment, is proceeding ever faster. The educational system 
not only forms man as a Participant in social production, it 
aids the socialization of the younger generation. 

Before entering the system of social production and social 
life, every individual undergoes many years of preparation 
in the educational system. 

Thus, the educational system has two basic social func- 
tions: socialization and professionalization of the younger 
generation. At its first stages (primary and general secondary 
education), the former predominates. Acquisition of gener 
academic knowledge can be viewed as fundamental training 
for work in any job. In secondary special and higher educa- 
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tion, on the contrary, professionalization moves to the fore. 
The young person there completes his schooling and begins 
an independent iifc. | 
An attempt was made to determine the role that stimulus 
lays in this system. To elucidate the structure and specific 
character of stimuli for obtaining education among young 
workers, 16 enterprises from major industries in the Urals 
were selected: ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the elec- 
tro-technical industry and engineering. 

A survey of 7,120 young workers showed that young peo- 
ple wish to raise their level of education. At the moment 
when the survey was conducted, 40.7 per cent were engaged 
in some form of study. The motives young workers gave for 
continuing education were as follows (in per cent): 


Demands of production. ....... ie a oe ee a 
The desire to know more, to be useful to society ..... 39.1 
The aspiration to enter special secondary or a higher educa- 

tional instihition « <4 6 Ses 4 te Se aes oe woe 14.4 
The desire to change jGb3: .. 6. Ge we i Oe Os 41.9 
The desire “not to lag behind others”. .......2..2-. 9.4 
Compelled either by those at work or by parents ..... 4.5 
The desire for higher pay . . 6s « «6 6 8 ws + 6 ww we 7.5 


As is apparent, the demands of production and technology, 
the necessity to master new technology, play a very important 
role. But it would be incorrect to view workers’ education 
solely in terms of narrowly professional demands. 

Demands that stem from the individual’s participation in 
civic life, in the management of production and society as a 
whole, demands that stem from the development of science 
and, finally, demands that stem from the social opinion of 
the collective—these are social stimuli to workers’ cultural 
and professional improvement. 

Research established that young workers’ most important 
motive for taking evening courses was “the desire to know 
more, to be useful to society”, that is, a motive originating 
1M social demand. If we further recall that many workers 
begin studying so as to enter a special secondary or a higher 
5—2299 
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educational institution, social demand is even more import. 
ant. The influence of this demand among workers who alread 
have a comparatively high level of education 18 especially 
clear. Among workers with a 4-6 year education, the demand, 
of production constitute the dominant motive (27.6 Per cent), 
Workers with an 8-9 year education gave as their main 
motive for study the desire to move on to more skilled work. 

Social demands for education depend on man’s immediate 
environment. Man does not arbitrarily concoct his ideals, 
They exist objectively and help man to become aware of his 
needs and the interests which they represent. Every new 
generation comes into a world of existing social phenomena, 
into a system of social institutions, a mode of life, a set of 
knowledge and concepts of nature and society. These are the 
social circumstances that dictate to man specific actions in 
production, in intellectual] life, in his entire life. 

The structure of social demands for education includes: 

1) the minimum of education socially necessary for man 
to participate in all areas of the economic, political and cul- 
tural life of society. The most important demands here are 


master of the country; 


2) the minimum of knowledge without which the indivi- 
dual cannot keep abreast of the ever increasing flow of in- 
formation, raise children conscientiously, or himself develop 
harmoniously, i.e., demands stemming from a socialist cul- 
ture and mode of life; 


3) the minimum of education needed to maintain the in- 
dividual’s prestige in the collecti 


education is considered a great value; 


A ne development of socialist society. This 
vision persuades millions of people that the level of their 
education, adequate today, will be inadequate in the near 


Bee Recognizing this, man cannot but consider his place 
in life, 
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NE ee 
Socialism provides unprecedent 

yancement of youth in production, 


Society is deeply concerned that the Soviet cit: 
not confine himself merely to his responsibilities oa ee 
takes an active part in extra-production, socially useful wick 
‘ stematically raises | his cultural and technical level and 
helps to increase social wealth. For this reason, stimulation 
of different types of such activity at the enterprise is a most 
;mportant social goal. There should be no hard and fast rules 
for this stimulation: no one really suggests that study or, say 
mastery of a second trade should immediately result in af 
increment in pay. Material stimulation can be both direct 
and indirect. 

Direct material stimulation is immediate reward for spe- 
cific activity through increased pay. Indirect stimulation is 
not connected with such direct reward; it is, rather, the indi- 
vidual’s hope that he may improve his material situation by, 
say, increased skill or productivity. 

Stimulation to study should awaken in the young worker 
an inner thirst for knowledge, for continual assimilation of 
cultural values. 

In the final analysis, both material and moral incentives 
aim to implant a correct social evaluation of education and 
to develop among youths the aspiration to increase their 
knowledge. 

The information obtained through the survey was corro- 
borated by social-psychological study of the development of 
young workers’ orientation toward raising their education. 
Workers of four industrial enterprises in Sverdlovsk Region 
were asked: “Do you feel that your education is adequate?’ 

en four types of activity were specified: (adequate) a) for 
work in your speciality (meeting production assignments and 
norms, finding ways tomake production more efficient) ; 
b) for civic activity (performing civic duties, participating 1n 

€ management and organization of production); c) for 
‘amily life (raising children, social intercourse); d) for en- 
Joying artistic, intellectual and other values. 
5% 


€d prospects for the ad- 
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Such self-evaluation is, of course, subjective, for man 
people with a low level of education consider it fully ade. 
quate for participation in the various aspects of social life. 
Nevertheless, young workers judge their education critically, 
measuring it against the demands of real life. The workers 
surveyed felt most strongly the inadequacy of their educa- 
tion for participation in planning and organizing production, 
for advancing to more skilled work, for finding ways to make 
production more efficient. The young workers’ awareness of 
the shortcomings of their education in these areas is a positive 
stimulus to study. 

The level of education of young industrial workers in the 
Soviet Union is no lower than in most industrially developed 
countries. This does not mean, however, that the problem of 
raising the level of workers’ education has already been re- 
solved. We are referring above all to young men and women 
working in industries such as forestry, wood processing, min- 
ing, food, and construction materials. Further education is 
here hindered by inadequate advancement of those who have 
obtained an education to more highly skilled, and consequ- 
ently more highly paid, work. 

For the time being, there is some doubt in workers’ minds 
whether a higher level of education would improve their 
material situation. To the question—‘‘Do you feel that study 
may result in an improved material situation?”—almost half 
of the respondents answered negatively. If we look not at 
plans for a future change in workers’ status through obtaining 
complete secondary education, but at real changes in status 
in the course of combining work and study, only 20.9 per 
cent of workers who were studying had experienced such a 
change; 67.4 per cent felt there had been no change in their 
status, 11.7 per cent were not sure. The connection between 
education and a worker’s job rating must inspire confidence 
that there will be a real change in his position in the enter- 
prise. 

A number of Soviet industrial enterprises have already 
demonstrated a successful combination of material and moral 
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stimulation of education. For example, the Sredne-Uralsk 
Copper Works has established a system of stimuli for com- 
bining work and study: higher job rating, vouchers for vaca- 
tion, and so on. These measures effectively stimulate young 
workers to study. A new tradition has taken shape at the 
factory—an Education Day is held at the end of every school 
year (July Ist). On this day, the accomplishments of the past 
year are totted up, and plans are set for the coming year. 
At festive worker meetings, diplomas are given to those com- 
pleting high school, and the best students are rewarded 
with valuable presents and are cited in an announcement to 
the factory. Such measures raise the prestige of education 
in the eyes of young workers. . 

The desire to enter a technical school or institute is an 
important stimulus for combining secondary school study and 
work. To the question, “What will you do after finishing 
school”, 56.7 per cent of the respondents indicated a desire 
to continue study in a technical school or institute, 28.5 
per cent said they would study and continue work and 14.8 
per cent said they would study full-time. 

Research data shows that material and moral encourage- 
ment of education is not everywhere adequately employed. 
This is apparent from answers to the question, “Are you en- 
couraged to study?” At a number of enterprises, the percen- 
tage of workers who felt that they were not adequately en- 
couraged to study was great (71 per cent). At the same time, 
at the Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works, where such a system is 
already in operation, the number of workers with complete 
secondary education has doubled in the last five years. The 
average education of workers under 30 has increased: in 
1966, the average was 8.4 grades, in 1973, 9.2 grades. The 
rise in these indices at the Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works is 
a result not only of the fact that the number of graduates 
from secondary schools who have begun work at the factory 
has risen, but also of the system of stimulating cultural and 
technical education among young workers. 


Improving stimuli for education in industrial enterprises 
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7 per cent said they most favored stimuli such as certificates 
and official compliments. The conclusion is cl 


workers are most inter 
primarily for this reason that they aspire to raise the level 
of their education, 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PROPRIETORS 
OF SOCIALIST PRODUCTION 


The role of proprietor consists in the possession, use and 
disposition of the objects, above all the tools and means of 
production, and also products of production. 

He who is the subject of property, a proprietor strives to 
use means of production and products with maximum eco- 
nomy, to use labor with greatest efficiency. The function of 
management is to meet these goals, especially where produc- 
tion is based on pooled labor. 

In turn, there are two sorts of functions in the management 
of production: on the one hand, operative and technical, on 
the other hand, social. The latter embrace decisions of prin- 
ciple connected with increasing the efficiency of economic 
activity, with the distribution of products, and with the 
maintenance of labor discipline. The proprietary role is 
most evident in management activity, in the search for ereat- 
er efficiency, in the making and implementing of decisions. 

“Proprietorship” has a new meaning under socialism. The 
working person himself is the organizer of the production 
process and is at the same time the executor of one or more 
functions; in conjunction with others he uses the means of 
production and. disposes of the products of labor and, again 
with others, is responsible for the work of the production 
collective and, ultimately, of the entire national economy. 
The elevation of workers to the status of proprietors and the 
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workers feeling that they are co-proprietors of the 80Cialig 
economy stimulate them to great creative activity and a 
ken the desire to work to one’s utmost, to increase one’s fo. 
ductivity, to optimally exploit material resources and wort. 
ing time, to improve the production process, Moreover, the 
worker, conscious of himself as Proprietor, strives not on] 
to improve his own labor input, he is also deeply concerned 
that his comrades work well. He actively combats al] manj- 
festations of negligence, inefficiency and violations of dis- 
cipline by those who do not yet have the necessary sense of 
responsibility. As a true proprietor he, along with others, 
Carries out a search. for unexploited ways to raise produc- 
tivity, to improve the results of common labor, 1.€., he takes 
part in the management of production. 

On the surface, the behavior of workers at socialist and 
capitalist enterprises may appear quite similar. At the latter, 
too, people may work conscientiously and with a will, adhere 
to labor discipline and effectively use material resources. 
However, the meaning of this conduct is completely differ- 
ent, both in its social sense and jn its motivation. (And even 
the external similarity does not extend to the workers’ prin- 
cipal concerns at socialist enterprises: concern for the results 
of collective labor and related participation in managing pro- 
duction.) In capitalist enterprises, zeal stems solely from the 

i » to earn more, from fear of 


activity are categorically and rigidly prescribed. The worker 
loses all sense of initiative both because his personal activi- 
ties are in no way connected with the general results of pro- 
duction and because work is for him only a source of wages, 
not the meaning of life. Socialism, on the other hand, en- 
genders motives of high social and moral import. After all, 
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from the point of view of Progressive ethics, the highest 
motives are always deemed to be those connected with the 
desire to serve others, to serve social interests, 

Without going into the details of the intricate structure 
of personal activis 


pe m, one may say that manifestations of this 
activism that are aimed at carrying out social functions, at 


securing the interests of society (or class) can be designated 
“social activism”. In other words, personal social activism 
can be defined as participation in the resolution of practical 
problems that, in specific socio-historical conditions, face a 
society or class. This participation is based on the identifica- 
tion of one’s own interests with those of one’s society or class. 


In socialist society, where the interests of all classes, nations 
and social groups are one, the activism of the great majority 
is directed to a single goal: the building of communism. To 


the extent that social relations consist of relations of differ- 
ent types, corresponding to the different areas of life—eco- 
nomic, civic, cultural—social activism is a factor involving 
the individual in these areas of social life. 

One can identify, as a minimum, the following funda- 
mental types of personal social activism in socialist society: 

—Labor activism, i.e., the conscious desire to contribute 
one’s own labor to the common cause by fulfilling one’s pro- 
fessional functions in the creation of material goods or in 
other areas in the social division of labor. This activism often 
goes beyond the limits of one’s immediate economic obliga- 
tions and expresses itself in the search for ways to make 
production more efficient, as well as in unpaid contributions 
to scientific and technical progress. A special form of acti- 
vism is the assimilation of knowledge and practical expe- 
rience, if this serves not simply the individual’s cultural 
development but also to increase his potential for further 
practical activity. 

—Civic activism, i.e., participation in various political acts 
(voting, demonstrations, meetings), in the activity of social 
organizations, in affairs of state, etc. Activities directed to 
eliminating negative phenomena (lack of discipline, devia- 
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tion from the norms of comm unisy anSEA ya Dee Meetie etc) 
kal eae seaearcan creation and dissemination of i 
Rar etag naira een which may be called cul. 
m. 
i felipe pene activism are the practical expression 
* ts Sas feelings of working people IN socialist 
society: society’s interests are perceived a5 One's Own. The 
psychological matrix that arises therefrom is a great spiritual 
force. 
Since the October Revolution, the working class has played 
a new role—it is master of its own fate and disposes of 
social wealth. However, this objective role was not imme- 
diately reflected: in the consciousness of the working class 
and is not a simple or instantaneous process. The feeling of 
Proprietorship, initially peculiar only to leading workers, 
let alone immediately, take hold of the 
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workers fee] that 


to work to the best of their ability, to meet hick = en 
to fulfil their immediate work obligations better.** Teas fend. 
ers and foremen, in interviews and writen evaluations, said 
that of 465 workers under them, 96.8 per cent performed 
well or satisfactorily. Workers themselves rated 85 per cent 
of their comrades in their primary pro 


duction collectives as 
conscientious workers. The majority of workers associate job 
satisfaction with moral 


factors; 53.6 per cent connect the 


* The Nizhny Tagil Iron and Steel Combine (NTMC), the Sverdlovsk 
Turbomotor Plant (STP), the Urals Car Factory (UCF), the Urals Heavy 
Electro-Machine Plant (UHEM), the Nizhny Tagil Boiler and Radiator 
Plant (BRP), the Urals Cable, the Sverdlovsk Plastics Factory (SPF), and 
the Sverdlovsk Worsteds Combine (SWC). In addition, in 1967-1968 
research was conducted at 22 enterprises in Sverdlovsk and Sverdlovsk 
Region, as well as at the Chelyabinsk Gauge Plant. Research covered the 
work of standing production conferences, public bureaus of isk 
analysis, the rating and organization of labor, invention ay Pe 
tion groups and the scientific organization of labour (SOL). Siac 
included, further, a survey of the members of these public se aenile “J 
analysis of quantifiable data on worker meetings (questions oi ed) 

© initiative of those present, the implementation sano standar- 
and, finally, a large-scale sample survey of workers | oe pease 
dized interview. All data in this chapter were obtained in 
°! research described above. a eae Imeyev, 
. Tee esearch conducted by the Leningrad sociologist V. Y. Yelmey 
pe 
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meaningfulness of their work with its impo 
state or nation, and they said that the des 
stems from an inner urge, which include 
ponsibility to their collective and to societ 
desire to work well is still engendered to a 
by personal motives: material inter 
ment, etc. 

These figures coincide with the results from research 
enterprises in other areas of the Soviet Union, F 
in a survey in Gorky Region 85 per cent of the 
plied that their work was interesting. The majority linkeq ich 
satisfaction with moral factors, and 38. er cent see the 
meaningfulness of their work in its benefit 
society.* 


Of the workers surveyed by Lenin 


Among young workers surve 
ists, 44.8 per cent have a very 


work,*** and one in three shows real concern for the affairs 


of the collective, one in four takes part in voluntary under- 
ings, One in seven looks for wa 


yed by Leningrad sociolog- 
conscientious attitude to ther 


] ys to make production more 
efficient.**** 
Data on the Participation of Soviet workers in improving 
_——— 
* The Working Class and Technological Progress, Moscow, 1965; 
Pp. 62 (in Russian). 
| ** Labor and Personal Development, Leningrad, 1965, p. 123 (in 
§ Russian). 
*  ™** Man and His Wo 


rk, Moscow 1967, p. 384 (in Russian), 
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ical ies, Moscow, 
1965, p. 158 (in Russian). Sical Case Studies 
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and streamlining production also tes 
feeling. The motives for this sort 


- nortant. Of the workers surveyed in th 
a Combine, 50.2 per cent want to ep And bie 
prove production, giving as their motive the desiva 7 im- 
the work of their comrades. Of the workers surveyed at a 
Sverdlovsk enterprises, more than half (51.3. — cei eight 
moral reasons for such activity. ee 
To a question posed by Leningrad sociologists as to their 
motives for submitting proposals to improve production, 36.6 


per cent of the workers surveyed replied—to accelerate the 


progress of Soviet society toward communism; 20 per cent 


gave as their reason the raising of labor productivity.* Other 
figures show that 43.7 per cent of worker inventors feel that 
this activity is very important to society and to production. 
They derive satisfaction from the awareness that, as a result 
of improvements in the production process, workers’ labor 
will be eased, its conditions improved, and productivity and 
the quality of production raised.** 

The sense of proprietorship among Soviet workers consists 
not only in their conscientious attitude to work. It is also 
convincingly shown when the worker concerns himself with 
shortcomings in the organization of production, when he 
opposes negligence. In a large-scale survey at a number of 
Sverdlovsk enterprises, 53.5 per cent of the workers who 
were asked whether the members of their collective (team, 
sector) actively combat negligence answered affirmatively 
and 33.9 per cent said “sometimes”. For the purpose of eli- 
minating negligence, 14.8 per cent of the workers surveyed 
criticized, orally or in the press, their comrades (including 
—— 

* Problems of Scientific Communism, No. 1, Leningrad, 1967, p. 115 
(in Russian). 

** Man, His Work and Technical Creativity, Leningrad, 1969, p. “ 
(in Russian). The motivation of invention is different in the ee 
States. In answer to a questionnaire compiled by the American psyci0'06 
ist Rossman, of 710 inventors only 27 (3 per cent of the sample) gave 
social and altruistic motives for their activity (ibid., p. 14). 
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of activity are especially 
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leaders) who were guilty of it. According to team leaders and 
foremen, of 2,263 workers under them, 67.3 per cent combat 
instances of negligence through various media of public opi- 
nion. 

Proprietorship is realized most clearly through the cen- 
tralized socialist state, which manages the production in 
which the working class is employed. But because of the 
democratic nature of the socialist system, workers, as well 
as other strata of the population, take direct part in the 
state’s management of the economy. One of the important 
goals of the state is to involve the people in administra- 
tion. 

Working people’s participation in managing the economy 
is implemented through a variety of organizations—through 
the everyday activity of Party, trade union and Komsomol 
organizations, through scientific and technical societies, 
through organs of national control, autonomous units such as 
public bureaus (design bureaus, bureaus for economic analy- 
sis, for establishing norms, etc.), through teams of the sci- 
entific organization of labor (SOL), through standing pro- 
duction conferences, worker meetings, social inspections, and 
so on. Statistics on working people’s participation in manag- 
ing production, as well as special research in this area, de- 
monstrate that the sense of proprietorship has been firmly 
implanted in workers’ minds. 

Standing production conferences (SPC) are the most repre- 
sentative collective organs at enterprises and construction 
projects in the Soviet Union. In mid-1971, they numbered 
more than 160 thousand, with 6.5 million elected members. 
Between 1965 and 1971, the number of SPCs rose by 40 
thousand (with two million new members). In recent years, 
more than 40 million workers have annually participated in 
production conferences. 

Analysis of the questions examined by production con- 
ferences shows that these conferences make decisions on a 
wide range of production and economic issues. A survey 
also showed that 47 per cent (of the sample) felt that the de- 
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cisions made by SPCs substantially improve the 
tion of production; 31 per cent felt that the 
the organization of labor; 30 per cent—that t 
production discipline and raise productivity; 
—that they improve the quality of production, 

One can also draw important conclusions from the work of 
such autonomous creative units as public bureaus of eco- 
nomic analysis, bureaus for establishing norms, designs and 
others, from the work of teams of the scientific organization 
of labor, and so on. Workers’ motives for participating in 
these units reflect everyday concern for the needs of their 
enterprises. Study of the activity of the members of public 
bureaus shows that 86 per cent of the members work in them 
because they want to aid their collective, their workmates, 
to benefit production. In order to put their desires into prac- 
tice, 68 per cent of the worker members of public bureaus 
made, in the year preceding the survey, concrete proposals 
and recommendations. These touched on improving the or- 
ganization of labor and production, the improvement and 
more efficient use of equipment and technology, economizing 
on materials, electrical energy and fuel, improving the qua- 
lity of production, etc. Analysis showed that, for example, 
the activity of public bureaus of economic analysis is basic- 
ally concerned with the search for a more rational use of 
equipment, ways to reduce production costs, and economiz- 
ing on material resources and raw materials. If we consider 
that in the Middle Urals there are about 2,000 bureaus and 
groups of economic analysis with more than 20 thousand 
members, it is not hard to see the contribution they make to 
production. 

It is not just activists participating in public units who 
are engaged in the search for ways to raise production effi- 
ciency and, hence, take part in management. Much larger 
numbers of working people do so when they carry out mass 
inspections of production reserves, when they discuss and 
make decisions on diverse questions of production life at 
meetings. 


organiza- 
SPCs improve 
hey strengthen 
and 20 per cent 
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The Communist Party and the Soviet state are constant] 
concerned with raising the authority of worker meetings, 
They demand that the most important questions in the |ife 
of the enterprise be discussed at these meetings, that the to 
executives of enterprises and industrial amalgamations and 
important functionaries from the ministries make a Practice of 
reporting regularly on their activity directly to the workers. 

Analysis of worker meetings in 20 shops of a number of 
enterprises in Sverdlovsk* shows that, as a rule, the meetings 
discuss fundamental problems of production life. With the 
exception of some very specific questions, such as material 
and technical supply, workers form the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those taking an active part in these discussions (see 
Table 18). 

Of the workers surveyed in a large-scale study, 66.2 per 
cent said that as a rule, they regularly participate in meet- 
ings, and more than half said that they had spoken at these 
meetings at least once over the course of a year; 19.7 per 
cent noted that they had spoken 3 or more times; 87.7 per 
cent of those who spoke had made proposals for the impro- 
vement of production and economic activity; 8.7 per cent— 
on the improvement of the organization of production; 17.4 
per cent—on strengthening labor discipline; 11.2 per cent— 
on ways to improve quality of production and reduce sub- 
standard work; 16 per cent—on improving material and 
technical supply; 7.6 per cent—on labor norms; 16.1 per 
cent—on the quality of tools and equipment; 10.7 per cent— 
on improving the organization of labor. 

Responding to questions, many workers said that they were 
interested in the production and economic activity of their 
enterprise and shop, and were familiar with the state of 
affairs in shop and enterprise (see Table 14). 

A significant proportion of the workers participate to one 
degree or another in deciding questions connected with the 


* It should be borne in mind that in major shops meetings are con- 


vened in smaller sub-units, so that far more than 20 “primary cells” 
were subject to analysis, 
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functioning and administration of production. In particular, 
many of those surveyed noted that. ordinary members of 
their collectives participate in such management functions as 


Table 13 
The Activity of Worker Meetings 


oS 
uestions discussed |Number of|Number of}Number cf)Number of Proposals 


(consolidated) questions | speakers | Worker | specific im ple- 
speakers | proposals | mented 


Reviewing the col- 

lective’s work for 

the month or year 

and setting tar- 

gets for the suc- 

ceeding _ period. 

Results of socia- a. 

list competition] 1135 2141 1527 751 571 
State of the tech- 

nological base, 

equipment; ques- 

tions of technolo- 


gical progress . 175 406 316 259 191 
Production organi- 

P9210 sw ee 8 445 247 174 134 110 
Production qua- : 

lity «= 6% © * 265 530 289 305 256 
Improving produc- 

‘tion rhythm. . 241 373 360 94 49 
Material and_ tech- 

_ nical supply . 93 295.. | 4142 ~ 80 | 54 


Unexploited ways . 

to raise labor 

productivity .. 283 | 489 270 494 273 
Cost reduction, im- 

proving economic 

parameters .. 76 193 127 93 72 
Improving _condi- ; - . 

tions of labor and | . _ 

the culture of . | 

production... 477 267 | 147 369 333 
Improving organi- 

zation and remu- 


neration of labor 45 445 414 36 29 
Work norms... 56 © 150 429 53 45 
Labor discipline . 224 698 526 146 124 
Other questions . 294 ATA 490 228 167 
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Workers’ Interest in the Progress 
and Results of Production Activity 


(per cent of respondents) 


Enterprise = 


Do you know eee a ho ee Total, 
NTMC | STP | UCF BRP | % 


whether the production plan is 
being met in your shop? 


FES ARS wow ee OE HS 88 1 | 75.4 | 83.4 | 88.8 83.9 
Sometimes ....6ses ee 76) 16.5/154] 84] 44/9 
AG eh we Boks Bt he 4.3) 7.8] 1.8] 2.8] 4'5 
in the plant as a whole? 
FOS ek eS WOR ee ee 59.9 | 34.7 | 66.3 | 66 6 | 53.7 
SOMIGUIMNGS «se 6 * a & «6 23 2] 256] 20 8 | 21.2 | 297 
BUR i th ie Sa es oe ee es eg 16.9 | 39.7 | 12.9 | 12.2 | 93.6 
whether your shop is working 
with a profit or loss? 
Vee see ke aoe eke a 60 9 | 57.3 | 72.4 | 68.3-] 67.3 
sometimeS . 4.568 © és 23.6 | 18 0 | 15.4 | 12.4 | 417.3 
De es de eR: Ue oe oa 15.5 | 44.7 | 12.2 | 19.6 | 15.4 
whether your enterprise asa whole 
is working with a profit or loss? 
Vos. a 6 ee Se oe we 44.7|655174.9 |] 49.1] 586 
SOMOtIMOS « t-6 vie ww 27.9) 1148} 931/185] 169 
DO ee 6 Oe & oe a eR eS 27.4 | 22.7 | 15.8 | 32.4] 23.5 


establishing production plans (47.3 per cent), reviewing tech- 
nical norms (41.9 per cent), encouraging employees (51.6 
per cent) and maintaining labor discipline (64.7 per cent). 

It is evident, however, that a sense of proprietorship, sti- 
mulating a search for ways to raise production and economic 
efficiency, is not yet inherent in all workers (as also among 
members of other strata of socialist society). This is appa- 
rent, too, from other data obtained from sociological re- 
search. | 

At the same time, analysis of the activity of standing pro- 
duction conferences and public bureaus at some industrial 
enterprises in Sverdlovsk Region showed that these public 


organs do not everywhere work at the same level of ac- 
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tivity. In particular, the members of public bureaus at some 
enterprises state that review of questions of production is 
only a formality and that proposals made in connection with 
this review are put into practice slowly. Workers also note 
that enterprise administrations are not always interested 
in the activity of public bureaus. 

Workers were asked questions on collective agreements 
at their enterprises: are the needs of production sufficiently 
reflected in these agreements, and does the administration 
fulfil its part of the collective agreements? 


Table 45 
Workers’ Rating of Collective Agreements 
(per cent of respondents) 
Urals per 
P : F | SWC | cent of 
STP | UHEM] capje | SP C eit 
Are the needs and interests 
of production adequately 
reflected in collective ag- 
reements at your enter- 
prise? 
es Sa: See 48.8 | 53 1 | 43.2 | 54.7 | 38.4 | 47.6 
not completely 34 2 | 26.3 | 16 2 | 18.7 | 25 4 | 24 2 
HO se ok ee ee we 21 25) 7.6) O06) 9.31 b.6 
don’t know. . +... -| 88] 18.3 | 33.0 | 26.0 | 26.9 | 22.6 
Are the needs and interests 
of employees adequately 
reflected in collective ag- 
reements at your enter- 
prise? 
VOR i 4st we www oe | 48 | 8 1208 | 2,8 1 19 0 | B48 
not completely ... .| 37 3] 24.0 | 51.6 | 19 7 | 36.9 | 33.9 
10 av 2 ke ew «oe LAL AT BOIL IAS OS 16 
don’t know. « « « « «| 6.7} 27.2 | 44.4 [| 23.0 | 33.3 | 20.3 
Does the administration ade- ; 
quately fulfil its part of 
collective agreements? 
Sacks 2227 /et|Be| Ba eel al 
not com a F ; ¢ 
no pied see 6) MATS | 188 | BO] 81 a. 
don’t know. .... | 15.3 | 38.4 | 29.4 | 25 0 | 33 3 | 27 8 
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As the table shows, at the Sverdlovsk Turbomotor Plant, 
where participation by the collective in management is ex. 
tensive, only an insignificant minority answered “don't 
know” to questions on collective agreements. But in other 
enterprises, an average of one-fourth had no opinion on the 
contents or execution of collective agreements. 

These figures show only that the sense of proprietorship, 
like other features of the personality of the man of the new 
society, is taking shape under the influence of a complex of 
objective and subjective factors. Workers with a higher cul- 
tural and technical and general educational level have, as 
a rule, a more conscientious and responsible attitude to their 
jobs and more actively search for ways to improve produc- 
tion. For example, according to our data, 1.5 times more 
workers with a 10-11 year education or who have graduated 
from secondary professional schools, participate in man- 
agement than workers with a 5-9 year education of the for- 
mer group; 2.8 times more workers of the first group spoke 
out against persons guilty of wastefulness and negligence 
than among workers of the second group. 

Another aspect of the problem is connected with briefings. 
In particular, more than three-fourths of the workers sur- 
veyed at three enterprises in Magnitogorsk and six enter- 
prises in Nizhny Tagil said that Senior executives regularly 
explain personally what must be done to raise the level of 
economic work. They indicated further that this increases 
the sense of responsibility for the results of production and 
€conomic activity among the workers. 

The system of material stimuli also plays an important 
part. It determines the extent to which the individual is per- 
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connected with the growing profitability of his enterprise 
and of its subdivisions. 

The enterprise is the primary production and social unit, 
the connecting link between the individual worker and the 
national economy as a whole. Though in a socialist society 
most enterprises are not group, but national property, they 
are relatively autonomous and are self-financing. 

This system of cost accounting means that society allots 
the production collective a certain sum of fixed and circulat- 
ing capital, so that within the framework of the State Plan, 
and with a view to national interests, the collective can carry 
out its economic activity autonomously and answer for the 
results. But this system is effective only where the total of 
material benefits that the enterprise’s collective and indivi- 
dual worker receive depends on these results. Soviet econ- 
omic planners are currently devising forms of economic or- 
ganization which will substantially strengthen the connection. 
between the individual worker, the production collective 
and society as a whole, which will assure that every collective 
and each of its members have a profound interest in obtain- 
ing the best economic results. 

This greatly stimulates people to take a proprietor’s ap- 
proach to production affairs, to look for ways to meet pro- 
duction assignments more economically, more efficiently, 
with fewer material and labor expenditures, to raise dis- 
cipline in the collective, to search actively for new ways to 
increase labor productivity, to protect and increase national 
property. In other words, favorable conditions for develop- 
ing proprietary feelings are being created. 

An appreciable proportion of workers that we surveyed 
feel that the existing system of wages and bonuses gives 
them an interest in raising labor productivity, stimulates 
economy and thrift, i.e., gives them an interest in improving 
both individual and collective results of labor. One cannot 
as yet say, however, that enterprises have completely solved 
the problem of establishing a close connection between every 
worker’s pay and the results of the collective’s activity, be- 
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tween pay and the meeting of enterprise, shop and Secty 
cost indices. In our view, this is one of the most important 
reasons why not all employees have an adequately de- 
veloped sense of proprietary interest in the results of work by 
enterprise, shop and sector. 


Table 4 


Workers’ Interest 
in Improving Labor Discipline 
(per cent of res pondents ) 


@ 
— 
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Q, 
ais |&8 aio a es 


Feel a moral 

interest. . .| 59.9 92.6] 53.6158.7] 42.6 33.6 | 54.41 44.4 49.6 
Feel a material] 

inteiest. . .| 39.6 414 .1/43.1]28.9 40.1} 30.5 |37.2]38.9 37.7 
Fee] no personal 

interest in the 

Matter .../ 9.5] 6.3 3.3/12.4] 7.3 39.9 |14.7116.7] 42.7 


rage 


The team organization of labor ensures greater efficiency 


filment of the plan, they show more initiative in making pro- 
duction more efficient. Simultaneously, the collective’s role 


every worker is more responsible to his collective, that in- 
terest in the ultimate results of labor is greater, and that a 
sense of Proprietorship develops. However, despite the pos- 
itive results of collective organization of labor, the method is 
still inadequately used at industrial enterprises. 

Finally, the role of socialist emulation, characteristic of 
Soviet society, must be especially stressed. One of the im- 
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portant theoretical tenets providing a key to understanding 
the nature of competition is Marx’s conclusion that the 
social contact that people establish in the process of joint 
Jabor stimulates their vital energy. ‘This special property 
of joint labor, a property that increases its productivity, is 
competition. Under capitalism, however, it is stifled by the 
prevailing economic conditions and acquires a distorted, ca- 
pitalist form. Only socialism provides the objective con- 
ditions for a type of competition that is itself a new form 
of social link based on comradely mutual aid and the co- 
operation of persons free from exploitation. The essence of 
socialist emulation is contest and mutual aid in work by 
persons engaged in social production for the sake of achiev- 
ing common goals. 

The present development of socialist emulation is marked 

by the specific features of developed socialism, above all by 
the profound changes in the economy, by the new, multiple 
increase in the scale of the national economy, and by 
the rapidly unfolding scientific and technological revolu- 
tion. 
Developed socialism provides unprecedented scope for 
‘nitiative and creative endeavor, for extensive and conscious 
participation in the making of history by working people. 
With the growth of the economy, of working people’s well- 
being and culture, there are increased opportunities for them 
to participate in the management of the national economy, 
and this participation itself is becoming an ever more im- 
portant factor in economic development. The development 
of democratic principles of competition ensures conditions 
for a high level of activism by those competing as they work 
out socialist obligations and agreements, sum up results 
and determine incentives. 

Socialism, which creates social and economic conditions 
of life that are new in principle, makes the working person 
the proprietor of social production and gives him a funda- 
mental interest in increasing social wealth. In so doing, it 
provides great latitude for showing enthusiasm and initia- 
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live, for bringing out all of the working person's Creative 
abilities, 

Socialism makes the well-being of Bociely memberg qj. 
rectly dependent on the results of the production of material 
and spiritual goods, and this engenders jn every individual 
an interest in multiplying social wealth and raising Jabor 
productivity. At the same time, that part of social wealth 
allotted for personal consumption is distributed according to 
the share of each member in socially useful Jabor. 

As a result competitive processes under socialism have 
a dual character. On the one hand, they are marked by close, 
comradely cooperation and mutual aid, common concern 
for the improvements in production and society, and, on the 


improve the conditions of life for society and, hence, for 


festation of that singular “stimulation of vital energy” that 
is the essence of socialist emulation. 

€ extension of emulation competitive agreements is the 
Principal condition for the development of emulation, Two- 
party and multi-party competitive agreements, socialist ob- 
ligations assumed by the worker and by the collective—this 


tual verification. Basic to an agreement are publicity, compa- 
rison of results, the right to copy the better practice. In a 
socialist society, the strength of example has for the first 
time widespread application, 

Socialist emulation aims at the qualitative side of enter- 
Prise activity, at the acceleration of scientific and technol- 
ogical progress. Through the agreements, collectives at relat- 
ed and adjacent enterprises, plants and factories Jinked 
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through cooperation, as well as collectives at enterprises and 
at research institutes and design organizations, join their 
forces for the solution of important economic tasks. 

As the creation of the people, socialist emulation implies 
the direct participation of the workers in its organizing. The 
contesting parties discuss problems of organizing emulation 
at worker meetings, and at team, shop and factory produc- 
tion conferences. 

Worker creativity is stimulated both morally and mate- 
rially. Victors in socialist emulatin are rewarded with ord- 
ers and medals of the USSR, with badges such as Winner 
of Socialist Emulation and Shock-Worker of the Ninth Five- 
Year Plan. The best collectives and workers are featured 
on Boards of Honor and are given bonuses. During the build- 
ing of communism, the role of moral incentives increases, 
and it gradually becomes the principal stimulus to competi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE 
FOR EVERYONE 


A theoretical knowledge of economics is an important com- 
ponent of the cultural life of Soviet workers. Soviet society 
is concerned that every working person obtain a maximum 
of economic knowledge. Socialist ownership of the means 
of production makes it necessary that people have a broad 
cultural and political outlook, that they be able to orient 
themselves with respect to problems of economy. 

Under socialism, the working class is subject as well as 
object of the social organization of labor. The worker’s in- 
tellectual world includes a requirement for creative activity 
connected with the organization of the labor process, with 
the distribution, exchange and other economic functions. 
Bringing working people into the sphere of organization 
and management is a task of extraordinary complexity. 

In socialist society, there is a state and public system of 
economic education for the people. A complex of material, 
political and ideological means is consciously and purpose- 
fully used for this. 

The ways in which working people participate in econ- 
omic matters on the job are many and varied. The leading 
sector of the working class—Communists—participates in 
economic management primarily through Party organizations. 
The Rules of the CPSU give primary Party organizations 
the right to supervise enterprise administration. Party organs 
implement this supervision directly (by periodically listen- 
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ECO 
ing to reports from representatives of the administration) or 
through special commissions that, as a rule, include rank 


and file workers as well as engineering and technical per- 
sonnel. 

As was noted at the 24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, more than 423,000 workers and 
collective farmers were elected to leading positions in pri- 
mary Party organizations in 1970. Millions of Communist 
workers take part in deciding various production and econ- 
omic problems. 

Non-Party working people participate in management 
through trade unions. There are at present about 98 million 
trade union members in the USSR. In effect, the entire work- 
ing class belongs to trade unions. Trade unions help to solve 
many problems in the development of the economy—from 
working out State Plans to managing the work of individual 
enterprises. A Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR of September 27, 1971 confirmed new Regula- 
tions “On the Rights of the Factory, Plant and Local Trade 
Union Committee”. The Regulations fixed the rights and 
duties of trade union organizations. Primary trade union 
organizations take an obligatory part in working out pro- 
duction plans and plans for the social development of col- 
lectives. 

A primary trade union organization has the right to ex- 
press its opinion on nominees to leading—positions inside the 
enterprise. Without the agreement of the primary organiza- 
tion no factory worker or office employee can be discharged 
from work. Solution of labor conflicts, too, it within the 
trade unions’ sphere of competence. Trade unions take part 
in establishing output norms and in determining forms of 
pay and moral incentives. Without the participation of trade 
unions, neither funds for material incentives, nor apartments, 
nor accommodations at resorts, nor places in children’s and 
rine gach institutions can be allotted. At the same time, 
la © unions conduct much educational work in mobilizing 

or collectives to fulfil and overfulfil production assign- 
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ments; they guide socialist emulation, confer honorary titles 
on outstanding workers, and decide questions on bonuses, 
The fundamentals of economic knowledge are inherent jn 
all types of general, technical and political education. 

The nature of economic relations in general, and those 
of socialist society in particular, is treated in courses on his- 
tory, geography and social science in secondary general and 
technical schools, in courses on the history of the CPSU, 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, political economy and scientific 
communism in higher educational establishments. At enter- 
prises and in institutions there is an extensive network of 
production-technical and Party-political instruction, educa- 
tion and propaganda. 

In developed socialist society, the administration of which 
relies as never before on objective economic laws, the im- 
portance of economic education for working people grows. 
The Soviet Union has entered a phase of development in 
which not only scholars and administrators, engineers and 
technicians, but also workers, have to deal with economic 
laws. It is important not only to know these laws, but also 
to understand how they work, to understand complex econ- 
omic processes and to be able to manage them. This demands 
of every working person developed analytical thought, the 
ability to correlate individual technical and economic tasks 
with national tasks. 

As a matter of course, working people in major industri- 
al centers master economic knowledge with a special sense 
of purpose. In Moscow, as early as the 1959/1960 academic 
year, 320,000 workers in industry, construction, transport and 
communications were involved in economic education. The 
same situation held in Leningrad, Kiev, Sverdlovsk, Gorky 
and many other regions. In the 1971/1972 academic year 
more than 18 million persons studied to improve their econ- 
omic knowledge. 

In 1972-1973, more than 30 million people studied the fun- 
damentals of economic knowledge. Of these, 14.8 million were 
workers and 5.8 million were state and collective farmers. 


ecONOMIC KNOWLEDGE FOR EVERYONE si 
Everywhere, plans are being made and implemented to in- 
volve every person employed in material production in 
economic study within the next 4 to 5 years. 

In its resolution “On the Improvement of the Economic 
Education of Working People”, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party profoundly analyzed the experience 
of the existing system of economic education and propagan- 
da. The CC CPSU views economic training as an important 
and obligatory component of the skill of every working per- 
son. Ministries and departments calculate the volume of 
economic knowledge needed by every category of working 
people, the periodicity and forms of their instruction. The 
study of Marxist-Leninist theory, of the economic policy of 
the Party and the Soviet State, and study of applied econ- 
omy, have been ‘ncluded in all forms of political and pro- 
duction education. What is at issue, then, is the introduction 
of universal economic education, the way to which has been 
prepared by the entire preceding practice of economic edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union. Workers widely apply the knowl- 
edge obtained in the economic life of labor collectives. 

Naturally, there will be serious difficulties in securing 
universal economic education. In this regard, sociological 
analysis of the conditions, under which objective economic 
relations can be brought to people’s awareness and become 
stimuli to their conduct, is very useful. It is also important 
to analyse the extent to which the system of economic edu- 
cation reflects the needs of society at the given stage of its 
development, the strong and weak points of this system, the 
practical utility of the knowledge obtained, its role in the 
individual’s cultural development, and many other questions. 

The first such studies were carried out in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and other major cities. In 1963-1965, extensive socio- 
logical research was undertaken in Sverdlovsk Region. The 
state of the economic education and training of workers was 
studied at 10 major engineering works, two clothing facto- 
ries, three construction organizations, and 27 vocational and 
secondary technical schools. 2,500 questionnaires were dis- 
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tributed. They were filled out by 448 lathe Operators, G96 
metalworkers, 186 drillers, 626 seamstresses, 74 Masons, g9 
plasterers, 140 carpenters, and others. In the same Period, im. 
portant sociological work in this direction was conducted jn 
Chelyabinsk Region. Later, in 1965-1972, the same research 
was repeated at 18 enterprises in various industries. Those 
surveyed were a 20-25 per cent sample of workers employed 
at the enterprise for no less than three years, 1.€., of those 
who had become familiar with the plant, had entered the col- 
lective, and had obtained definite economic knowledge and 
a conception of the work of the enterprise. Some 10,000 
persons were surveyed in all. 

Analysis of the influence of socialist production relations 
on the consciousness and behaviour of workers begins with 
a study of their economic interests. The interests of employees 
at a socialist enterprise are connected with the economic 
situation of the entire country, and not just with the state of 
each separate economic unit. For sociological research, it 
is especially important to study interests that are directly 
connected with the enterprise, since it is just here that “one’s 
own” and “society’s” intersect. 

Economic interests and personal material interests are not 
the same. Personal interests are directed to obtaining spe- 
cific material goods for oneself—more pay, for example. 
Economic interests, taken in their broad social sense, go 
beyond the satisfaction of Personal needs and are directed 
at improving the work of the entire collective, at achieving 
more efficient social production. Almost all workers surveyed 
showed an interest in the wage system while interest in an 
enterprise’s economic affairs, of less immediate concern to 
the worker, varied. Table 17 shows some of the figures ob- 
tained. 

Analysis showed that interest in the economic affairs of 
one’s enterprise depends principally on the state of econom- 
ic work, education and training at the given enterprise and, 
above all, on the state of the system of cost accounting and 
economic information. Interest in the affairs of the enter- 
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Table 17 
Number of Workers Interested 
in the Economic Affairs 
of Their Enterprise 
(per cent of respondents) 
Percentage 
Enterprise of workers 
interested 
Urals Turbomotor Plant. ....... 94.4 
Seversky Tube Works ........-. 96 7 
Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works. ..... 85.7 
Verkh-Iset Iron and Steel Works ... 85.0 
Rezhevskoi Nickel Works ....... 82.1 
40 lumber and furniture enterprises of 
the Sverd-Wood-Ind Combine .... 64.3 


prise is greatest where internal cost accounting is developed 
and carried through to the lowest unit (sector, brigade, work 
place), where workers obtain systematic information on the 


state of the enterprise’s economic affairs. This can be seen 
from Table 18. 


Table 1418 


Number of Employees Who Are Familiar with the 
Economic Accounts for Their Enterprise 


Enterprise per cent of 


respondents 

Urals Turbomotor Plant. ....... 85 3 

Seversky Tube Works. ......... 84 8 

Sredne-U:alsk Copper Works. ..... 66 7 

_ Verkh-Iset Iron and Steel Works ... 65.0 

Rezhevskoi Nickel Works ....... — 
Ten lumber and furniture enterprises of 

the Sverd-Wood Ind Combine ... . 61.2 


ee 


As is evident from a comparison of the data in tables 17 
and 18, there is an almost proportional relation between 
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workers’ knowledge of their enterprise’s economic accounts 
and their interest in the enterprise’s economic affairs. 

This conclusion is supported by study of the economic work 
at the individual enterprises. For example, the first two 
plants in the tables—the Urals Turbomotor Plant and the 
Seversky Tube Works—are renowned for the exemplary state 
of their internal cost accounting. Their cost accounting is 
carried through to all the primary units, sectors and teams, 
The Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works established a system of 
internal cost accounting somewhat later than the two enter- 
prises mentioned above. The situation was not uniform at 
all the enterprises of the Sverd-Wood-Ind Combine. At the 
Lobva Wood-Processing Combine, internal cost accounting 
was introduced earlier than elsewhere. At the Tavda Wood 
Combine, and the Alapayevsk, Talitsa, Yushala, and Ver- 
khoturye Wood-Processing Combine, the situation was dif- 
ferent: economic work among masses at these remote enter- 
prises was inadequate, 

Propagandizing economic knowledge is one of the subjec- 
tive factors influencing the development of economic 
interest. The Seversky Tube Works is considered one of the 
best in the country not only because of the state of its in- 
ternal cost accounting but also because of its system of ec- 
onomic education for its workers. Three-fourths of its pro- 
duction personnel annually improve their economic back- 
ground. At the time of the survey, at the Sredne-Uralsk 
Copper Works one out of every three workers was involved 
in economic education; at the Rezhevskoi Nickel Works—one 
out of four; at the enterprises of Sverd-Wood-Ind Combine 
workers’ systematic study of economics was just beginning. 

In the course of the survey, workers were also asked what 
had stimulated them to pursue an education in economics. 
Table 19 gives the answers, 

As is evident from the table, almost one-third of the work- 
ers link the acquisition of additional economic knowledge 
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Table 49 


Responses to the Question: 
“What Stimulated You 
to Pursue an Education in Economics?” 


cra eae aaa 
; Percentage of 
Motivation workers giving 
this response 


ee 


Transition to a new system of planning 


and material stimulation. ...... 30 
Interest in the system of calculating wa- 

ges and bonuses.» +s se eee es 26 
Encouragement by social organizations . 20 
Interest in the enterprise’s cost accoun- 

ting se ee tte ee ee es 8.9 
Participation in the work of social orga- 

mizationS « se ses hee we wD re 3.0 
Couldn't answer. 2 2 2 ee ee ee ee 12.5 


ee ee 
‘n 1966 and gave socialist enterprises greater autonomy in 
economic operations in order to raise production efficiency 
and stimulate the creativity of the labor collective.) These, 
evidently, are the workers with the best economic background, 
who react flexibly and independently to changes in produc- 
tion relations. More than a third of the workers study eco- 
nomics in order to understand the way in which wages are 
calculated and the internal cost accounting of their enterprise. 
A significant stimulus to the development of interest in eco- 
nomic studies is the moral encouragement by social organi- 
zations. Only 12.5 per cent were unable to say exactly what 
was most important in their desire to increase their econom- 
ic knowledge. Consequently, the majority of workers are 
governed by a clear consciousness of objective necessity in 
their study of economics. | 

_ As Table 20 shows, knowledge of economics furthers an 
Increase in production and social activism among working © 
people. 

; Other research carried out later fully confirmed this pat- 
ern. Foremost workers, armed with knowledge, are able to 
analyze complex economic relations at the enterprise and 
72299 
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Table 29 


Indices of Production 
and Social Activism among Workers 
in Sverdlovsk Region, 
as Correlated with Economic Education 


(per cent) 
EQ ‘Gad Ags ass 
ag | DF | s85) 982 
-— el mo & me Ss 
SU » Pie ves Bed 
B83 | 23 | £20 | tee 
Bs to ic Ges Aas 


Lathe operators 


studying economics ...... 27.3 | 67.7 | 48.4] 82.4 

not studying economics ....| 44.4 | 48.0] 17.0] 67.3 
Metalworkers 

studying economics ...... 29.7 | 76.0 | 46.5] 84.0 

not studying economics 46.6 | 20.0] 20.0] 567 
Masons 

studying economics ......{/ 42.0] 67.0] — | 400.0 

not studying economics ....] 77.2] — — 44.0 


make valuable practical proposals for improving manage- 
ment work and for effecting strict economy and thrift. For 
example, of 785 workers surveyed at the Seversky Tube 
Works who were asked, “What do you think must be done 
to improve the state of the works’ internal cost accounting?’, 
14.6 per cent answered: “Grant greater autonomy to ac- 
counting sub-units”’; 35 per cent said it was necessary to 
establish a direct link between economizing raw materials, 
materials and other resources and the size of bonuses; 18 per 
cent felt it was necessary to establish more realistic norms 
for materials expenditure; and 20 per cent proposed all- 
encompassing and strict control. 

The creative endeavors of working people allow for the 
development of new and more complex forms of the socio- 
economic movement in the Soviet Union. Such new forms 
are, for example, the mass public reviews of unexploited 
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ways to increase labor productivity and reduce production 
costs (these are carried out annually at many enterprises), 
the movement for observing strict economy and thrift. In 
the Ninth Five-Year Plan period (1971-1975), following the 
example of the working people of Moscow, there has devel- 
oped a widespread workers’ movement directed to develop- 
ing and implementing composite plans for updating technol- 
ogy and raising labor productivity. 

It may be asked whether it is legitimate to consider produc- 
tion and economic activity a part of workers’ cultural life. 
And further, whether the passion for economies may not 
lead to a mundane, utilitarian and mercenary attitude. There 
is no basis for thoughts of that sort. The area of economics, 
organization and management of production has become, 
under socialism, one of the most important spheres of the 
worker's personal self-affirmation, of his all-round develop- 
ment, of the objectification of his cultural wealth. Working 
peoples’ creative participation in refining the economic rela- 
tions of socialism is an important way to the formation of the 
harmoniously developed individual. In this way there de- 
velops not only a good worker but a true proprietor of so- 
cial production, not just a conscientious performer but a 
man of creative labor, a citizen with a broad national out- 
look. 

The survey that was conducted showed that workers in 
their majority take an active part in technical creative work. 
Economic knowledge and a proprietor’s approach to labor 
are a mighty stimulus to those who invent, who innovate, 
who look for ways to make production more efficient. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
FROM ROUTINE TO CREATIVITY 


the intricate System of running the equipment used in pro- 
duction persists and expands. The worker is being freed from 
heavy physical labor, share of monotonous labo 


trol. The substance and character of labor change: it be- 
comes more and more intellectual. 

In socialist society, the social Purpose of automation and, 
more broadly, of the entire scientific and technological rey- 
olution, comes down to eliminating the monotonous and 
uncreative functions of labor, to raising the weight of In- 
tellectual effort, to increasing the Opportunity for creative 
effort. This change in the functions of labor, irrespective of 
the moment in time under examination (this change occur- 


“man-machine” system carries out the most complex func- 
tions that cannot be reduced to algorithms at the given stage 
of the development of science and technology. There are 
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; ducti 
ways Pr° 
al t frequently; 


ends oD the individu 
tel high! automated 
ciple always control production, as 
ne technical and social elements in production: technology 
production systems, labor organization. The making of men 
duction decisions will always be man’s prerogative. 

t exist in “pure” form, just as 


Creative activity does no 
creative labor. Creative and non-creative elements are orga- 


nically interwoven in man’s activity. Creative activity 1s 
marked by endeavor, the striving of the subject to overcome 
existing stereotypes of thought and action, the tenacious force 
of traditions and habits. The ability to find the unique, to 
master it and put it into practice is the essence of creativity. 


Creative activity necessarily supposes 4 result that is new in 
principle, which allows one to speak of discovery. In this 
respect, activity that simply reproduces cannot be considered 
creative, though it goes without say 


ing that there are at 

times creative elements in it, too. 
The humanist purpor tific and technological pro- 
gress is the conversion of all man’s activity into creative 
realm of production. Scientific 


activity. This includes the 
t limited to production, even 


and technological creativity is no 
‘avention and rationalization. It is 
ent, rational- 


less can it be reduced to 1 
much broader: it is designing, scientific experim 
scientific and technological 
d rationaliza- 


t of scien 


ization, and so on. Workers’ 
creativity cannot be reduced. to invention an 
tion only, because far from every proposal for improving 
production efficiency ontribution to science of 
technology. In analyzing workers’ inventions and proposals 
for improving production, ++ ig worth looking at the value 


of this type of creative activity. The effect of creative activ- 
ity on man, on his personal development, is no less impor- 
tant. This is especially relev 


is a genuine C 


ant at the present time, when 
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material production to an ever greater extent depends on 
the cultural development of the society members. While work- 
ers were formerly valued chiefly for their physical endurance, 
what is most important today is the level of their intellec- 
tual and cultural development. 

Man’s creative activity, its direction, substance and fruit- 
fulness are determined by a number of objective and sub- 
jective factors. The most important objective factor is the 
level of development of science and technology at the given 
stage of history. Science and technology form an indivi- 
sible dialectical unity: science determines technological po- 
tential, while the use of technology demands a specific pat- 
tern of thought and presupposes scientific knowledge. Tech- 
nology and science are tools for the subject’s purposeful ac- 
tivity. This unity is especially clear in modern production, 
which is more and more acquiring a scientific character as a 
result of the conversion of science into an immediate force of 
production. Science is embodied both in the labor of schol- 
ars and in the knowledge of those employed in material pro- 
duction. One of the most important trends in contemporary 
scientific and technological progress is the application of sci- 
entific knowledge not only in the work of engineering and 
technical personnel, but also in the work of highly skilled 
workers. 

The state of the organization and management of scientific 
and technological creativity is also an objective factor. In 
the Soviet Union, the scale of the movement of inventors 
and production rationalizers is growing, a number of new 
forms of scientific and technological creativity have ap- 
peared, the volume of information is expanding. The need for 
efficient coordination of the activity of all organizations and 
institutions engaged in this work therefore becomes increas- 
ingly urgent. | 

Personal creative activity and its intensity also depend on 
a number of subjective factors: the individual’s abilities, in- 
clinations and talent, his imagination, the nature of his 
judgments, the scope of his interests; the individual’s frame 
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of values, the development of his orientation to scientific 
and technological creativity; the level of the individual’s 
general culture, of his professional training, of his cognitive 
and social activism. 

The dialectical interaction of all these factors under social- 
ism ensures a high level of inventive and rationalizing ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union. 


Table 21 


Indices of the Development of Inventive and 
Rationalizing Activity in the USSR* 


Number of Number of 


inventors and | Proposals for | Number of 
rationalizers inventions proposals 
= poecontet ee in prod geelon 
Se “production, 000 
*000 
1960... 2434 3987 2936 
1965... 2935 4076 / 2841 
14970... 3659 4591 3414 
1971 2° « 3709 4615 3478 
1972. . ; 3843 .4 4733 3560 


ee EEE 


From year to year, the number of proposals for inventions 
and for rationalizing production, and the intensity of work- 
ers’ creative activity, increase. Simultaneously, the rate at 
which innovations proposed by inventors and rationalizers 
are utilized increases. 

The number of rationalizers and inventors in Sverdlovsk 
Region too, grows from year to year, and by 1972 had 
reached 116,130. | 

In recent years, collective forms of technical creativity 
have developed, and this allows more complex technical 
problems to be dealt with, with greater economic effect. In 
Sverdlovsk Region, for example, the number of collective 


_* National Economy of the USSR, 1922-1972, p. 109; The USSR in 
Figures, Moscow, 1972, p. 65 (both in Russian). 
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Table 99 


Membership of the Society of Rationalizers 
and Inventors in Sverdlovsk Region* 


Among the members: 


Number of] Memher- 


Engi i d 

primary ship Workers technical peesmn 

Year organ- of the $< 
izations AUSIR** per cent per cent 

total of mem- total of mem- 

bership bership 

ee ee 
4967 .. 980 | 140,263 | 74,444 53.4 60 ,938 43.4 
1968 .. 1020 142,342 | 74,765 52.5 64,689 45.4 
14969 .. 4045 145 3804 | 75,365 51.9 66 ,399 45.7 
4970 . . 1057 147,448 | 75,706 51.3 66 ,819 45 3 

We «+ & 


1268 164,052 | 85,450 51.9 78 ,802 48 .0 
nee a 
creative teams rose between 19 
8,916; the number of 
in th 
of p 


69 and 1973 from 6,874 to 
participants in these teams increased 
€ same period from 23,920 to 30,802; and the number 
roposals developed and utilized went up from 9,724 to 
16,970. The percentage of those who engage in rationaliz- 
ing activity varies noticeably with the specific character of 
the economic sector and the size of the enterprise. 
According to sociological research*** on the scientific and 
technological creativity of working pe 
Region, the highest indices for rationa 


engineering, metallurgy and mining, 
(from 10 to 


-_ 


* The figures cover industry 
on the activity of rationalizers 
" AUSIR—Al-[nian Society 
**% We are employing data fr 
ment of rationalizers and invent 


alone. Table 22 


does not include figures 
fro 


m non-specialist white collar personnel. 
of Inventors and Rationalizers. 

om sociological research on the move- 
ors at enterprises in the Urals, 
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The economic policy of the Communist Party and the So- 
viet Government aims at establishing a well-ordered sys- 
tem of scientific and technological creativity for all age and 
rofessional groups of working people and at introducing 
effective measures for stimulating innovation. The efforts 
of every worker to hasten technical progress and the scien- 
tific organization of labor and production in his own sector, 
team, shop, etc., is acquiring special importance. 

The movement of innovators helps resolve a number of 
;mportant problems in the life of the enterprise. It is one of 
the basic means for mastering new technology, nourishing a 
communist attitude to labor, harmoniously developed man, 
self-expression and self-fulfilment, for forming an optimal 
work atmosphere in the collective, for fashioning a social 
climate that encourages creativity. 

One of the important aspects of the development of large- 
scale scientific and technological creativity among working 
people in the USSR is the organization and management 
of this movement. Social organizations performing various 
functions in the guidance of the movement for innovation 
concern themselves with this question. The largest organi- 
zations actively encouraging technical creativity are the All- 
Union Society of Inventors and Rationalizers (AUSIR) and 
Scientific and Technical Societies (STS). Over 11 million 
people participate in these organizations. 

At every socialist enterprise, technical societies guide the 
work of: the personnel division, which handles questions of 
workers’ selection; the bureau of scientific and technical in- 
formation, which acquaints workers and engineers with new 
technology; the bureau of the scientific organization of labor, 
which implements the results of their studies in production; 
the bureau of economic analysis, which determines the value 
of proposals; and so on. All these organizations are volun- 
tary associations of working people, who work in them 
without monetary remuneration. 

_ Attached to plant or factory societies of inventors and ra- 
ionalizers are design bureaus, which bring workers in close 
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contact with engineers and technicians (the latter aid work- 
ers in formulating their proposals); councils of young spe- 
cialists, which organize the technical creativity of young em- 
ployees who have graduated from secondary and specialized 
higher educational institutions and have less than three 
years work experience; councils of innovators, which propa- 
gandize and utilize technical innovations and work methods. 
Rationalizers and inventors attend courses on the methods of 
invention, do test projects, take exams, and so on. 

The activity of this society is closely connected with the 
work of the bureau of rationalizers and inventors (BRI), which 
is a part of the enterprise management and handles the reg- 
istration of proposals, determines their economic effect and 
assigns monetary rewards to their authors. 

Research at enterprises in the Urals shows that working 
people value these organizations highly. Rationalizers and 
inventors are attracted by those forms of organizing creative 
activity that allow them to learn new methods for testing 
ideas, to participate in the collective solution of complex 
problems, to familiarize themselves with science, to feel that 
they are collaborating in the solution of complex technical 
tasks. 

Information institutes, technical libraries and patent 
bureaus have a definite influence on the direction and sub- 
stance of working peoples’ innovative activity. 

A major role in the development of working people’s sci- 
entific and technological creativity is played by the enter- 
prise administration and by Party, trade union and Kom- 
somol organizations, which handle both general questions of 
optimizing the atmosphere for creativity in the collective 
and measures for organizing and supervizing the activity of 
innovators in production sub-units. 

Creation is the most complex type of human activity. For 
an individual to undertake creative work requires complete 
mastery of one’s profession, a wide range of interests and 
love for one’s job. Only with a definite store of knowledge 
can one comprehend critically the state of technology, dis- 


F 


the contradictions that arise in the production process 
ne ; f practice. Workers wh 

] understand the requirements o practice. Workers who 
ay k for ways to make production more efficient have a high- 
eee of education than those who do not. The vast ma- 
a iy of young rationalizers (89.2 per cent) have at least a 
- ee secondary education, 41.9 per cent graduated from 
ae technical schools or institutions of higher learning 
while almost one-third of those who do not attempt to improve 
production efficiency have only a primary or incomplete 
secondary education, and only 13.6 per cent have a tech- 
nical, incomplete higher or higher education. 

An adequate level of general education is an important de- 
terminant of young workers’ creative potential. Sociological 
research conducted in the Soviet Union shows that young 
people with a general secondary education master a new 
trade several times more rapidly than do people without 
such an education. With respect to the effectiveness of efforts 
to improve production rather than to initially master a job, 
one’s level of professional education is most important. Young 
workers who had obtained a specialized education on the 
job or in vocational schools submitted an average of 0.5 
proposals per person for improving production efficiency; 
those who graduated from secondary technical schools sub- 
mitted 0.65 proposals per person, and young workers 
with a higher education (complete or incomplete) submit- 
ted 0.83 proposals. ‘There is a direct connection between 
one’s level of special education and the fruits of creative 
activity. 

Another source of knowledge is work experience. One’s 
store of knowledge is usually connected both with total work 
experience and experience in one’s speciality. Seventy per 
cent of those who submitted proposals for improving produc- 
tion efficiency indicated that they made their proposals on 
the basis of work experience and 31.1 per cent said that they 
consulted their workmates, foremen and engineers. 

_ /articipation in rationalizing work depends on total prac- 
tical ability and skill gained through work in one’s speciality. 


Aa ea wesw ee Aa Ol 
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A consequence of this is that workers’ scientific and tech. 
nological creativity increases as their seniority in their spe- 
ciality increases. Thus, practical knowledge is an essential 
prerequisite for the development of a worker’s creative po. 
tential. As many as 51.4 per cent of young workers indicateg 
that devising proposals for rationalizing production required 
great practical experience and only 2.7 per cent said that it 
required scientific knowledge. This speaks of the fact that ra- 
tionalizers do not yet employ a great deal of scientific know]- 
edge in improving production. 

There is likewise a close connection between the level of 
technology used and the level of the employee’s cultural and 
technical development and skill. The rate of technical prog- 
ress depends, on the one hand. on the extent to which em- 
ployees master new technology and production processes, 
the extent to which they assimilate new work methods, and, 
on the other hand, on the constant increase of their general 
educational and professional level. 

As a rule, rationalizers and inventors not only have more 
education but are also more active in acquiring new knowl- 
edge, as Table 23 shows. 

These figures show that the vast majority of rationalizers 
(92 per cent) are engaged in various forms of study, and 
50 per cent constantly add to their knowledge of their own 
speciality. 

Research has shown that 35.7 per cent of those who do 
not look for ways to improve production efficiency, and 86.7 
per cent of those who do, read technical literature more or 
less regularly. This interest stems above all from the demands 
of rapid scientific and technological progress. Every third 
young worker who reads specialized literature noted that 
he is interested in a number of scientific and technical prob- 
lems. 

Rationalizers use every avenue for increasing their edu- 
cation more actively than do other workers, A much higher 
proportion of them continues study, they use technical li- 
braries 140 per cent more often, and they keep up with the 
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. Table 23 
Educational Improvement 


of Rationalizers and Other Young Workers 
(per cent by group) 


a a ee a 


Those who 
Forms of acquiring knowledge Rationale ie ae ha 
to improve 
production 
OO, 
{, Study in 
a) evening schools and courses at 
WOrK © eee ww ee we we en Bist 21.4 
b) secondary technical schools, prepa- 
ratory courses and institutions of 
higher education ........ 45.9 32.1 
c) people’s universities ....... 4.1 14 
d) other organized study ...... 20.3 13.9 
all forms of formal study .... 92.0 68 .2 
2. Subscribe to technical journals .. . 54.08 35.74 
3. Use technical libraries ....... 07.14 32.85 
4, Read technical literature 
a) only in one’s speciality ..... 54.59 24 .66 
b) in Many areas. 2. 6 ts ee 28 .06 14.08 
all forms of technical reading . .| 86.65 35.74 


latest scientific and technological information in the periodi- 
cal press 170 per cent more actively. 

No matter how varied an individual’s interests, no matter 
how industrious he is, his cognitive potential is limited. Col- 
lective forms of creativity can be very useful for maximum 
utilization of an employee’s knowledge. To a certain extent, 
this overcomes the limit of one individual’s potential by 
uniting the creative potential of a number of people. The 
creative potential of such an association is always greater than 
the simple sum of its parts. 

_ Thus, there are three sorts of tools that rationalizers and 
inventors use in their creative activity: experience, skill and 
Practical abilities; theoretical knowledge; activity to extend, 
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deepen and renew existing empirical and theoretical know]- 
edge. Se, ae 

A number of elements combine in different mixes to con- 
tribute to the success of the individual’s search for ways to 
rationalize production. These elements are: 1) empirical and 
theoretical knowledge, 2) acquisition of new knowledge, fa- 
miliarization with the best experience of other employees and 
with technical literature, 3) specialized and related knowl]- 
edge. 

Study of scientific and technological creativity at industrial 
enterprises reveals four types of innovators: 1) the practical 
worker who has a great deal of production experience but 
does not always have an adequate level of education, 2) the 
young worker who, as a rule, does not have adequate profes- 
sional experience but has a relatively high level of education 
and shows great interest in new knowledge, 3) the young 
specialist with a high level of education but with inadequate 
professional skills, 4) engineering and technical personnel 
with much seniority, who are thoroughly familiar with pro- 
duction requirements and are able to organize creative en- 
deavors at the enterprise. 

Each type of rationalizer tends to use the knowledge that 
most stimulates his creative thinking, his creative activity. 
Research established the following pattern: 

1. long-time workers employ in their creative activity 
primarily their wealth of experience in their speciality, 

2. young workers use information from technical jour- 
nals, scientific and technical literature in their speciality and 
knowledge acquired as they master adjacent specialities, 

3. young specialists acquire personal technical libraries, 
use information from Soviet and foreign periodicals and 
scientific and technical literature in their speciality, 

4, experienced engineering and _ technical personnel ac- 
quire personal technical libraries, use information obtained 
through refresher courses, and are interested in many sci- 


entific and technical problems and in Soviet and foreign 
professional literature. 
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The orientation of different groups of rationalizers and 
.aventors to different areas of knowledge has to be taken 
‘nto account when creating the most favorable conditions 
for their work. All groups of production personnel show, 
to one degree oF another, interest in scientific and theoretical 
,nowledge and use it in developing their ideas. 

Creative activity is becoming an inseparable part of work, 
permeating and supplementing it. The majority of produc- 
tion employees already aim at creativity. Workers at one of 
the enterprises studied gave the following answers to the 
question, “What do you find most interesting in your work?”: 


28.2 per cent — the opportunity to create and invent things them- 


selves; 
25.3 per cent — the opportunity to pass on experience and knowl- 


edge to others; 
24.9 per cent—the opportunity to imitate and adopt the expe- 


rience of others; 
19.2 per cent — meeting the ordinary range of obligations; 
43.5 per cent — involvement in questions of organizing labor. 


The majority of workers were oriented toward various crea- 
tive aspects of work. 

Analysis of creative activity at enterprises shows what it 
is that “moves” those who propose technical improvements. 

Workers most often explain their activity in this area by 
the desire to ease the work of their comrades (61.5 per cent 
of those surveyed), by the desire to know technology better 
(37.3 per cent), by an interest in passing on knowledge and 
experience to others (20.5 per cent). These motives speak 
of the high social orientation of innovators. ‘To achieve their 
social purpose, they systematically expand and propagate 
their technical knowledge, thereby increasing the utility of 
the knowledge accumulated by society. 

The explanation that “It happens by itself” (46.8 per cent) 
speaks of the creative elements in work, of the opportunity 
to combine work and creativity, of their interpenetration. 

Other explanations reveal personal motives: “There is an 
element of competition”, “the sense of being a creator’, “‘in- 
creases authority”. 
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Material motives come eighth. Though material interest 
in this sophisticated type of activity is for the time being 
indispensable, its weight is quite low (7. 9 per cent )in com- 
parison with other motives. 

One of the important goals of scientific and technological 
progress is to involve workers in creative work. This must 
be based on a differentiated approach to different groups of 
‘working people, who have different general and professional 
backgrounds, different interests and inclinations. With this 
in mind, we made an attempt to establish the typology of 
young workers who take no part in scientific and technical 
creativity. A choice of ten answers was given for the ques- 
tion why they did not look for ways to improve production 
efficiency. Of 277 surveyed, 245 gave one or several reasons. 
The most frequent answers were: 


Inadequate knowledge, experience, educa- 


ON koe Swe ea ee a Oe ew 39% 
Lidek of free f1m6. «40s « « es we 23.5% 
No interest in technology ....... 23.1% 


Three groups of young workers not participating in ra- 
tionalization were isolated on the basis of the three responses 
above. “Portraits” of the young workers in these groups 
were composed. 

As is evident from Table 24, these groups are similar 
only in age. In all other traits, they are quite different. 

The first group is composed of the youngest and least 
educated, with least work experience and seniority in their 
speciality. About 64 per cent said they lacked knowledge 
and are continuing their education. Every third subscribes 
to technical journals. Every fourth uses technical libraries. 
One-third reads scientific and technical literature. Both 
generally and professionally, this is the group with the worst 
background, but members of this group pursue an education 
much more actively than, for example, members of the more 
educated third group. It is not a mere coincidence that work- 
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: Table 24 
Traits of Groups of Young Work ; 
for Ways to Make ihotustion eed Do Not Search 


Effiei 
(per cent by group) ient 


cea aa TI aa ann 


Lack of 
Traits knowledge, Lack hee a 
education, of free technolo 
experience time and outaide 

Average age (years). . ss 6. 21.64 22.38 
Percentage Of men. ..-... 43.92 52 38 i oe 
Average total seniority (years) 4.34 5.50 5 A7 
Seniority in speciality .... 3.37 4,18 3.38 
Education ace (on a 5 : 

oint scale) . . +++. ee 2.76 . 
Those continuing their educa- eae oe 

tion, % = s « @ 6a ewe ‘ 63.89 12.04 
Those who subscribe to techni- ai 

cal journals, % * .s so SS 34.26 47.70 26 .69 
Those who use technical libra- 

Hes. Wh. kx ewes mae 26 .85 33.84 24 .88 
Those who read technical lite- 

rature, % - +--+ ee ees 34.26 33.84 24 .88 
Those satisfied with their work, 

Gee a eS ee Oe 66 .67 84.38 75 .08 


ers of the first group explain their lack of participation in 
rationalization by insufficient knowledge, education and ex- 
perience. | 

The second group is the oldest, and is more educated than 
the first group. Young workers of this group have the greatest 
seniority at work and in their speciality. They are not only 
best prepared for professional labor, but are the most cog- 
nitively active group: 72.3 per cent continue their education, 
every second worker in this group subscribes to technical 
journals, every third uses technical libraries and shows an 
interest in scientific and technical literature. 
_ This group has the greatest percentage of interested in 

their work—84.4 per cent. All indices for this group are 
higher than for the other two groups. A large proportion 
studies, and this takes up a significant amount of free time. 


8—2299 
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The reason for their lack of participation in rabsonaliziny 
production js evidently connected with this. | 

The third group is made up of young workers who declared 
that they are not interested i technology, that they have 
other interests and therclore do not take part in rationalizg. 
tion or invention, ‘This group is approximately the same age 
as the first, but is the most educated of all three groups and 
is the most homogencous cducationally, Here there is the 
greatest gap between seniority at work and seniority in spe- 
ciality. Members of this group are less satisfied with their 
work than members of the second group, Young people in 
this group felt “out of place” when they first began work 
and they change jobs more often than others. Young workers 
in the third group are often indifferent to raising their cul- 
tural and technical level: only one-fourth subscribe to tech- 
nical journals, one-fifth use technical libraries and are inter- 
ested in specialized literature. Of the 60.9 per cent who 
are continuing their education, the greatest portion (35.9 
per cent) pursue studies not related to their profession. 

From the point of view of involving young workers con- 
stantly in improving production, the most promising group 
is the second. It is most developed both theoretically and 
practically, shows great interest in its profession, and actively 
raises its education. 

Involving man in creation and bringing out his creative 
potential takes place both during work and during 
leisure, in production and at home, in working and free 
time. 
Worker rationalizers manifest great creative activity in 
the organization of leisure, too. Study of the leisure-time 
activities of these workers at one enterprise in the Urals 
shows that their interests are not limited solely to technical 


activity: 


45.8 per cent are fans of movies and the theater; 

42 pe cont go to sports events; - 

39.1 per cent fish and hunt; 

33.9 per cent are fans of auto and motorcycle racing; 


QUTINE TO CREATIVITY 
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- per cent are interested 
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pois per cent are involved in 
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8 and mountain Climbing 
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Y sphere are at present within the framework of the enter- 

ise a number of interesting forms of collective creativity, 
P oe are widely employed to involve workers in creative 
2 k. For example, involving a young person in a grou 
eo ‘experienced rationalizers and inventors fosters stable 
vd deep interest in his speciality, and the young person 
i“ idly learns the “secrets” of creation. 
se OREN (eSB: i to forming a creative at- 
Special attention is being shea : rp ernie 
ise, j and in . 
mosphere at the se TE a Sables oceatisations 
the enterprise ; i 
a rule, t aaa to working people's proposals for i 
i nee independent initiatives an 
proving production, support all indepe 
pay special attention to rationalizers. Getisceneee 
, tive activity is not h ' orkers 
Workers’ crea : Experienced w 
duction process. Exp h 
echnolagy and the pre ists on technical knowledge. They 
are lecturers and propagandists > d in academic institutions, 
ive lectures at other factories and in acad tions, they take 
give lecture f research institutions, 
they speak to the personnel ofr ferences. 
Pn enn an ee i of advanced production 
oe) aod inter act ete methods of Ae ae 
Practice, and competitions for t 2 ffect. Workers act a 
dizing this practice, have a grea hrough councils 0 
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All this testifies to the great number of areas in wh; 
workers manifest scientific and technica] activity, Wo a 
Innovators move increasingly into the area of acientian 

C, 


to presenting lectures and writing articles—furthers their in- 
tellectual and cultural development, their independent 


The new phase of the development of socialism brings to 
the fore the need for further improvement of the organiza- 
tional forms of technical creativity. This refers above all to 
production itself. We have in mind special experimental 
sectors and even shops where workers, not restricted by the 
rigidity of the production plan, and in conjunction with en- 
gineers and technicians, would have more scope to develop 
their inventive thought. Such creative co-operation takes the 
shape of a search for a “bottle-neck”, an intersection of prob- 
lems, the resolution of which is so useful to the searching 
mind. For the worker possessed by the inspiration to create, 
the principal stimulus and incentive is the rapid utilization 
of his proposal, the spread of the results of his search. 

Administrators, too, must be encouraged in this direction. 
It is important to overcome psychological barriers that some- 
times obstruct technical creation. To overcome routine, to 
see in the rationalizer and inventor the worker of tomorrow, 
means to be prepared to deal with all the problems being 
raised by the age of scientific and technological progress. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
FOR HIGHER ETHICAL IDEALS 


Culture and ethics are inseparable concepts. But spiritual 
culture and ethics are not simply whole and part, the link 
between them is much more complex. Moral values are a 
variety of spiritual values to the extent that they are shaped 
by the reflection of social life in social consciousness. 

Spiritual culture is a foundation on which take shape 
the historically changing standards of human behavior, mor- 
al norms and attitudes that have their real existence in mores, 
traditions and customs. The social determination of ethics 
does not exclude free choice in acts that are, in turn, pre- 
determined by the conditions of human behavior, people’s 
cultural development, the level of their consciousness, and 
by volitional and other qualities. 

Different aspects of ethics are actualized as cultural val- 
ues to different degrees and in different functions. The sim- 
plest (ordinary) norms of human community, which require 
mutual respect, mutual support, aid to those in need, pa- 
rental concern for children and vice versa, and so on, ensure 
an elementary culture in any social system and are thus most 
universal. 

The connection between the ethical principles of a class 
and the culture of that class is something else again. Such 
opposed principles as bourgeois individualism and socialist 
collectivism, or nationalism and internationalism, reflect the 
fundamental opposition of the interests of the bourgeoisie 
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and the proletariat; they reflect class ideology and 
Therefore, the class content of ethics is directly con 
with the class content of culture. 

Finally, such moral concepts as good and. evil, jUsticg 
the purpose and meaning of life, happiness, concepts that 
are to a certain degree historically determined, are the 
pect of spiritual culture that forms man’s Welta 
They orient man in the present and have a sub 
fluence on his goals and plans, on the choice of 
achieving one’s ideals. 

Description of the spiritual culture of a Specific class 3, 
thus incomplete if it does not take into account the State of 
that class’s moral values, which orient it to specific forms of 
social activity. Education, art and professional qualities are 
not directly connected with ethics, but acquire ethical] im- 
port depending on what they serve: the interests of social 


Cthicg 
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"SChauuny 
stantial in. 
Means for 


» oes a long way toward de- 


moral position. The pattern 
of this dual interaction, quite complex, between personal 


varies for different types of class 
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conducted by ae ranean Par 

‘on of the isheea ing people has great sion; 
ti after the victory of the socialist ele 

-40 class initiated a new att} ‘on in Russia, th 
working : attitude to labo , the 
ttitude to labor is the feeling on the Batt at r. Lhe socialist 
f having a stake in labor’s socially usefy] working people 
ae le’s conscientious fulfilment of every ah workin 
tion, their initiative and activism. Production obliga- 
ialist attitude t i 

A foe ante if 0 labor is the result of the interaction 

of a number of objective and subjective factors ; 

sae . Ors in the devel- 
opment of socialist society. Economic relations, based on so- 
cjalist forms of property and the socialist principle of dis- 
tribution, are the basis of the working people’s equality within 
the system of social production and are the basic objective 
factor that changes the nature of labor under socialism. So- 
cialist relations of mutual and comradely cooperation, re- 
lations rooted in the very basis of a socialist economy, en- 
rich labor with the moral principles of collectivism and in- 
spire it with humanistic purposes. 

Objective factors affect the individual’s attitude to labor 
to the extent that they are converted into conscious stimuli 
and internal motives for work. This task is being met through 
the process of bringing up working people in the spirit of 
Communism. In 1918, in the first years of Soviet power, 
Lenin stressed the enormous importance of the subjective 
factor for the successful culmination of the socialist revo- 
lution. “Only if the proletariat and the poor peasants display 
sufficient class-consciousness, devotion to principle, self- 
sacrifice and perseverance, will the victory of the socialist 
revolution be assured.”* It is worth noting that Lenin A 
sidered the individual’s ideological-political and moral qual- 
ities equally important. | sodl 

k carrie 

Under the impact of the enormous educational ete 
out under the leadership of the Communist eae 0 Ayton 

nion, conscious labor discipline, labor solidarity 


LL 
* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 241. 
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scientious attitude to work became the norm for the vast ma- 
jority of working people and, consequently, the uNiversa] 
norm of the attitude to labor. “Unity of will must not be 
catch-word, a symbol. We demand it in practice.... It is on 
only a slogan.... It is a slogan that entails prolonged, day- 
to-day effort.”* 

The formation of new moral norms stimulating a social- 
ist attitude to labor is ensured by the new organization of 
labor, by the system of material and moral stimulation of 
labor, and also by propagandizing the goals and meaning of 
socialist labor, the importance of specific production tasks, 

The moral basis of the socialist attitude to labor is con- 
scious labor discipline, conscientiousness and a sense of re- 
sponsibility in work. In Soviet society, labor discipline reflects 
working people’s equality within the system of socialist social 
relations. This is the new moral essence of labor. The social- 
ist working class is advancing to conscious labor discipline 
because of the self-discipline, collectivism and solidarity in- 
herent in it. These moral qualities inherent in the working 
class become, in the course of building socialism, the prop- 
erty of the majority of workers and the precondition for 
an understanding of socialist labor discipline that is broader 
than the traditional concept. 

The highest expression of the development of new moral 
norms is a communist attitude to labor. Lenin formulated the 
essence of the communist attitude to labor in his “A Great 
Beginning”.. Lenin saw in the social and moral import of 
the first days of voluntary communist labor subbotniks, the 
practical beginning of communism, expressed in the volun- 
tary, conscious, selfless concern of ordinary workers for in- 
creased labor productivity, for the protection of socialist 
property, for the social good. Setting out what was new and 
communist in the days of voluntary labor, Lenin called at- 
tention to the fact that labor enthusiasm was in this case 
not connected with expectation of reward. This does not 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 510. 
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mean, of course, that the system of con 
socialism ignores such an important f or 
centive. Only with the complete triumph of 

labor not be connected with reward bi rare will 
determined only according to need. But sc tad be 
determining moral motive is already a realit ae as a 
phase of communism, under socialism. This inptine : ie 
relatively autonomous, expressed in work abo i oday 
and above the norm. ve the plan 

In the process of building communism, the ethics of the 
working class have broadened their social base, have become 
the ethics of all working people. Proletarian in origin, social- 
ist in substance, these ethical principles are at the same time 
being adopted by the entire nation, expressing the coinci- 
dence of the fundamental interests of the working class, the 
peasantry and the intelligentsia. 

Social and ideological-political unity does not exclude the 
possibility of some differences in the ethics of the classes and 
social strata of socialist society. Substantive differences in 
work and day-to-day life leave their mark on the ethical 
consciousness of classes and social groups, including different 
strata of the working class. This is reflected in the varying 
intensity, depth and consistency with which they have assim- 
i ist ethics. 
Oke difficulty . elucidating the social nature of the uneven 


ethical development of different strata of working people in 
socialist society is that, because of the relative autonomy 0 
this unevenness does not always stem 


ethics from social life, 
directly from class and intra-class differences. a 
elucidate the real state of the moral pee ie ths objective 
havior of working peopl: iia diff ee in ethical 
and subjective factors that engender aie 
d ment. = on his 

"ateing man’s inner world a See iy aerate 
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rejected in the study of ethical consciousness. A more or less 
massive survey through programmed questions can establish 
the degree to which the moral values predominant in society 
have been assimilated and can reveal some links that throw 
light on general tendencies. 

As an experiment, 1,746 working people at different enter- 
prises and institutions in Sverdlovsk were asked to express 
their opinion on a number of ethical problems. Correlation 
of the answers with such indices as age, social position, edu- 
cation and social activism makes it possible to establish the 
connection between the real pattern of the ethical conscious- 
ness of Soviet people and the social factors that influence 
this pattern. 

In order to discover the understanding that representatives 
of different social groups have of the fundamental ethical 
value—the common weal—the following question, among 
others, was asked: ‘‘What is' your attitude to people who are 
always trying to earn a little more?” A choice of four an- 
swers was provided: 

1. | approve of people who a 
money. 

2. There is nothing wrong with it if th 


money honestly. 
3. It is justifiable, but the main thing is interesting work, 


not money. 

4. I do not approve of such people, the main thing is to 
derive satisfaction from one’s work and to bring more benefit 
to people. 

Each of these variants represents a specific type of moral 
consciousness; they present different correlations of personal 
and social interests and material and moral stimuli to labor. 

A majority in all social groups chose answer No. 2 which 
corresponds to a moral interpretation of the fundamental 
economic principle of socialism, “From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his work”. The second most 
frequent choice was answer No. 3, reflecting an orientation 
primarily to the substance of labor. Representatives of the 


lways find a way to make 


ey make more 
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al and humanistic intelligentsia were most interested 
answer. This is connected with the higher level of 
velopment of creative demands among this group of work- 
: eople. Highly skilled workers, like the technical intellj- 
ing P. feel that social and personal well-being are secured 


technic 


ciety. ; ‘ 
“ititude to labor in the choice of career and profession, when 


they determine their basic social role. 

Social needs and interests as reflected in one form of moral 
consciousness or another become incentives to activity. This 
aspect of the individual’s relations to society is most directly 
expressed in understanding moral duty, in the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the affairs of the collective. Moral 
duty is based on obligations that stem from a person’s posi- 
tion in the system of social relations, the social role that he 
fulfils in the realm of working and civic life. Thus, in the 
study of the way in which ethical consciousness is socially 
conditioned, the research project (mentioned above) employed 
both direct and indirect questions, the later elucidating the 
character of individual attitudes to the requirements of mor- 
al duty. Keeping in mind that moral duty is not simply an 
obligation, but an individual’s attitude to the obligations im- 
posed upon him, an awareness of their social necessity, of 
their importance for society (and hence, for the individual 
himself), the following choice of four answers was provided 
for the question, “Which of the following concepts of social 
duty do you share?”: 

1. One’s duty consists in honestly fulfilling what is de- 
manded of one. 

_ 2. One’s duty consists not only in honestly fulfilling what 
is demanded, but also in showing initiative, fighting for the 
ave of the collective, resolutely opposing shortcomings, 


3. One j mn ie Wea , 
of duty, 1s obliged to do nothing, it is impossible to speak 
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4. It is difficult to answer this question. 

The third answer, denying the necessity to serve society 
was not widely chosen. An honest, conscientious fulfilment 
of production obligations is the first, necessary, elementary 
level of the attitude of Soviet citizens to social duty. The first 
of the four answers proposed corresponds to this level of 
understanding. Yet socialist society is marked by an inexor- 
able increase in the labor activism of the masses as a direct 
consequence of the growth of their political consciousness, of 
their general education and culture. Ideas of moral duty go 
beyond a conscientious fulfilment of official norms. These 
ideas are associated with the need to show initiative, with 
the striving to make an extra contribution to the common 
good. This is the motive that is the basis of socialist competi- 
tion, that is the stimulus to new undertakings in production. 

The second answer choice reflected this, the highest level 
of consciousness of social duty. Everyday observation and 
experience persuasively testify to the steady development of 
this tendency, but only a massive, programmed survey can 
establish approximately the correlation of different levels of 
moral consciousness characteristic of different social groups. 

Research conducted in Sverdlovsk showed that working 
people are guided by the higher conception of social duty 
(see the second choice of answers given). About 70 per cent 
selected this answer as the one best approximating their 
subjective views. Age differences made little distinction: this 
response was chosen with a uniform frequency in all age 
groups (from 18 to 60, and older). 

There are noticeable differences when answers are corre- 
lated with educational level. As education mounts, the num- 
ber of people who have higher criteria of social duty rises. 
A little more than half of the persons with a primary or in- 
complete secondary education were at this high level, an 
more than 70 per cent of those who had completed general 
secondary schools, secondary technical school or an institute 
of higher learning. This shows that moral consciousness 1s 
conditioned by the individual’s cognitive potential. Soviet — 
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citizens master the principles and nor 
as they nies a panne education 

lues of science and culture. Political a ical j 
a n, widely developed through the mass Se hued is slag 
mount role in this respect. Specialized knowledge “i aa 
permits definition of concrete ways and means to the realiza- 
tion of high moral motives, has a substantial role in formin 
ethical views. Highly skilled workers and the technical aa 
humanist intelligentsia manifest, to a great degree and with 
great depth, their fidelity to developing progressive ethical 
tendencies. 

Moral consciousness is effective when it is not cut off from 


life, when it relies on practical ex 


perience, when it is sup- 
ported by habits of socially useful activity. In this regard, 


there is a noteworthy connection between the concept of eth- 
ical duty and motivation for participation in social activity. 
Understanding of social activity as a condition of personal 
self-affirmation and self-realization is as a rule combined 
with the attitude that moral duty is a creative act. 

Social activity stimulates an interest in politics, expands 
the scope of spiritual interests and deepens one’s awareness 
of the moral demands of society. Sociological research con- 
firms that activists have a broader understanding of social 
duty, associating it with showing initiative. Social activity is 
motivated, on the one hand, by the fact that this activity is 
necessary for society and, on the other hand, by the fact 
that it brings one closer to other people, to the collective, 
and allows one better to discover oneself. There may be 
different motives for social work: the desire to change and 
improve something in the activity of the collective, to have 
closer contact with comrades, to “distinguish oneself”, and so 
on. Constant participation in the collective’s social life, given 
a Coincidence of group and individual interests, leads to 
activism and industriousness. 

Social activity is directed to the satisfaction of the higher 

umanist and social needs. A conscious desire to contribute 
to the building of communism, to help other people, to combat 


ms of communist ethics 
and as they Master the 
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shortcomings, to influence the younger generation, determines 
interest in corresponding types of social activity and lends 
them attractiveness and importance. At the same time, if 
these needs, which have become conscious in the most general 
form, are to become practical stimuli to activity, they must 
be mediated by specific goals that reflect the vital needs of 
production and management, of the life of the collective, the 
organization, etc. 

The direct connection between social activity and the col- 
lective’s production tasks makes for a unity in the individ- 
ual’s labor and political activism. There is a point at which 
creative labor naturally becomes civic activism. The sense 
of civic duty is the supreme manifestation of personal, ethi- 
cal responsibility for the cause with which one has been 
entrusted, for the affairs of the collective. 

The activity of the collective of the Sverdlovsk Pharmaceu- 
tical Plant will serve to illustrate the growth of the Soviet 
workers’ civic consciousness. Ten years ago, this enterprise 
was the first in the Urals to be given the right to call itself 
a collective of communist labor. Since then, there have been 
substantial changes in the level of the workers’ conscien- 
tiousness. The enterprise collective has made a substantial 
contribution to meeting economic tasks. The volume of pro- 
duction has risen three-fold from increased labor productivity 
alone. The plant raised its targets and met this increased 
goal with fewer workers than before. The average level of 
workers’ general education rose in the same period from seven 
to nine and a half grades. Half of the employees now have 


a higher, complete general secondary or secondary technical 
education. Competition for communist labor requires pain- 
staking work with workers’ teams and with every individual. 
In gauging the results of socialist competition, not only pro 


duction results but also sponsorship of related units and carry- 


ing out public duties are taken into account. 
ole in the growth 


Production collectives play the decisive r 
of workers’ communist consciousness. Only in and through 


the collective can communist moral values develop, spread 
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and take root. This is confirmed by one further st 
he conform udy, which 

prought out the conformity between the level of the individ 

ual’s moral consciousness and his actual behavior ivid- 

From the point of view of their internal structure ; 

. , ethics 
are a contradictory unity of moral consciousness and ti 
behavior). Ethical consciousness, a reflection of ie pane 
relationships (between society and man, man and labor nha 
and the collective, man and man) existing in society aid ii 
the final analysis, a reflection of social existence, is objectified 
in practice, deter mining behavior in different types ot human 
activity. One cannot judge the level of people’s moral de- 
velopment on the basis of external facts alone. Human behav- 
ior acquires meaning only when considered together with 
its motivation, with the way in which the person himself 
appraises his acts. On the other hand, verbal protestations 
alone are not convincing proof of an individual’s moral ma- 
turity: there are, after all, no few people who in practice act 
against their own understanding of good and evil. So study 
of the actual state of moral relationships must bring out the 
degree to which behavior conforms to consciousness. 

In. conducting socio-ethical research, one cannot ignore, 
either, the peculiar “engagement” of moral relationships in 
the totality of all social relations, which are not moral rela- 
tions in the proper sense of the word. The attitude to labor, 
education and culture, above and beyond everything else, 
includes an ethical motive, a moral goal, moral evaluation 
and self-appraisal. Labor, culture, education and other social 
phenomena have a specific ethical value. One should add to 
all this that ethics are not simply “included” in the widely- 
varied system of social relations but interact with the latter 
both directly and reciprocally. Thus, in making sense of raw 
data on the state of moral relationships characteristic of a 
given typological group of workers, it is necessary to corre 
late the data with the specific features of the groups work, 
spiritual interests, level of education and culture. 

Research along this line was carried out at the Urals 
Carriage Works. Three types of work teams (A, B, C) were 
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selected for study. They were differentiated in the following 
traits: 

1) level of labor activism (fulfilling norms and 4 : 
planned targets, quality of production, participation jn the 
search for ways to make production more efficient) 


. 
? 


Teams were graded in these areas as high (type A), medium 
(type B), and low (type C). All young workers (those unde; 
30) were surveyed in teams of each type, 120 persons in aj] 
(40 from each type of team). Equality of the team types in the 


Table 25 


Average Age and Level 
of Education in the Teams Studied 


i Average ficient 
Type of Average eee level of oy i 
Ww e 


ag uca- ion, 
team (years) “ tion . % 


(years) 
eT pee ee i 
x e ° e ° 24.5 8 . 


The level of the young workers’ moral consciousness was 
established through test questions that showed indirectly the 
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ajects” attitude to a specific type of behavior. The test 
‘yions were designed to conform to types of behavior that 

qu net with more or less frequently: 

are al] situations, the individual is guided by material 


_ In 
saterest: These are people who always find a way to make 


re * ; e e e 
sae The sndividual’s behavior is guided primarily by mate- 


rial ‘nterests, but he always reaches his goals by means of 


honest labor. 
3, The individual is concerned above all with interesting 


work, and wages are considered the natural outcome of crea- 


tive labor. 
4. Material interest 1s not taken into account at all, the 


rincipal consideration is to obtain satisfaction from work 
and contribute to society. | | 

These patterns of behavior can be schematically described 
1 their correlation between money and creativity in the fol- 
lowing way: 

1. Money-money. 

9. Money-work. 

3. Work-money. 


4. Work-work. 
Analysis of responses showed the following: 


Table 26 


Young Workers’ Attitudes 
to Different Types of Behavior 
(per cent of respondents ) 


ee. 
Type of brigade 


we: 


Money-money ... .- 20.0 
Money dark. eer 35.0 
Work-money 22 m3) 
Work-work ee « @' @ ine 


Did not respond. . - 


9—~2299 
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Members of type A and B teams, which have high (A) 


and 
medium (B) indices of labor and social activism and labor 
discipline, incline primarily to a positive evaluation of be 


behavior patterns that place material interest first. 
f course, in all types of team there are people whose 


more likely that their frame of values does not correspond 
to their actual behavior. | 


Individual deviations do not invalidate the clear tendency 
for 


“Responsibility is 
above all showing initiative in solving complex questions in 
the life of the collective”, Among members of type C teams, 


€ dominant attitude to duty is simply to perform what one 


HIGHER ETHICAL IDEALS 
FOR 


_ gid to do, and there is a low 
is Hlective responsibility; some res 
wer of duty and responsibility 
c 


level of és 
Pondents dep 


are valid (see Table 27) 
. Tab] 
Features of the Social and Lah ivi rip 
of Three Types of Work Teams (Ann, 
(per cent of members of the Biven ty pe of team) 


| Team type 
—___iantme 
A | B = 
Social activism: 
in elected posts ....... 7 3 
peomince of permanent civic assign- 2 
ments . +--+ «+s Be oe RO 44 40 5 
Performance of one-time civic assign- 
ments .+ += > eee te 14 45 7 
Participation in discussion of ques- 
tions at meetings . . 2. 2 2s eo 22 18 14 
Labor activism: 
Competition for title of best young 
weer in one’s profession ... - 31 24 15 
Participation in invention and ration- , , 
alization Ss oe « 2 ® & 8 : . - - s . 44 
Work to implement the scientilic or- e ‘i : 
ganization of labor. . +++ ++ 
Study and implementation of ad- 25 17 7 
vanced experience .+++++: 
Public control, “The Komsomol Spot- , 7 9 
light”* * © © @ # © os # @ . oe 8 @ 40 40 36 
Meeting norms and shift assignments 
* A form of Komsomol control. 
on- 
riage Works ¢ 
Research conducted at the Sverdlovsk Carriag | of mor 


eve 
ed that there is a connection betwet! were eir 
consciousness and young workers aia eating i 
education, raising their skills, and ea ype and oe 
activity of the collective. Workers of the social and spl 
showed a much better understanding aI activism 
tual value of education, skill am 
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members of type C teams. Workers in type C teams had pri. 
marily a utilitarian attitude to education and skill (they found 
them useful chiefly for increasing pay). 


Table 98 


Young Workers’ Appraisal of Education, 
Skill and Social Activism 


(per cent of respondents) 


Type of team 


A B Cc 
Type of appraisal 5 g § g B ° 
= ac = ao 3 “ 
x x ca] "a 
| 2/88! 2] 2/38/ 2/2/# 
3 a |ae| 3 a |aes |] & | @ | 3g 


Broadens outlook 
and potential for 


creativity . . ./45.0/52.5/57.5| 42.5 | 67.5 | 42.5 | 22.5 | 27.5139.5 
Raises prestige. . | 25.0] 17.5|32.5112.5|12.5160.0] 7.5 7 .5/50.0 
Raises pay. . . «| 20.0/37.5/ 15.0] 32.5 | 62.51 25.0] 42.5 67 .5)/42.5 
Gives job advance- 

ment... .. ./ 5.0/12.5/22.5] 5.0110.0140.0] 7.5130.0175.0 


Among some workers, as special study of the question 
shows, ethical consciousness is contradictory. Conscientio- 
usness with respect to meeting labor obligations is at times 
combined with violation of discipline and the rules of social- 
ist society. Among these workers, responsibility for their own 
behavior is not always supplemented by a sense of respon- 
sibility for the affairs of the collective, since collective in- 
terests have not become for them personal interests. 

For these workers, external demands usually dominate the 
selection of a given line of behavior. They rely primarily 00 
the opinion of other people in judging their own acts an 
the behavior of those around them. But even the judgements 
4, of their comrades are often ignored and do not engender any 

emotions. This occurs when the. collective appeals to per- 
sonal qualities that are poorly developed in the individual 
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or to values that hold na : 133 
Among some «interest f 

g Workers in thig or the given individual 

: NScience " 

of those around. It is noteworh 12", OMY under the nett’ 


However, the nature, mode and effica 
Cc 


ack of interest j 
affairs of the collective, for without respect for the ndividuel 


it can provoke only protest or passivi ; 
the action of the collective effective Ae aca ae 
vidual consciousness. Approximately 20 per cent of the res- 
pondents said that if the sense of moral responsibility among 
the members of the collective themselves is not developed, 
Se LRRD or incentives or punishments can effectively 
influence people. 

The existence in the worker milieu of such factors which 
have a negative influence on ethical consciousness, imposes 
a special responsibility on the collective and on its public 
organizations to educate morally every individual. It is in- 
dicative that at major enterprises with well-organized edu- 
cative work the number of those who violate labor discipline 
‘s much lower than at small enterprises. ; 

Taken together, the studies have shown a high level : 
moral consciousness among the vast majority of Soviet 7 - 
ers. This is expressed both in attitudes to work, ae = a 
tions with the collective and in personal Sonal si ap 
be no doubt that the overwhelming majority oe cate those 
able, relying on the force of social opinions ti, 
few who have an outdated psychology an 


CHAPTER NINE 
FREE TIME 


The worker’s spiritual world can be viewed, too, through 

I orking and non-working time. It is unrealistic 
not to recognize that the life of society is based on people’s 
material and productive activity, which determines the archi- 
tectonics of the non-productive realm of life. It is natural, 
therefore, to divide social time into working and non-work- 
ing, the latter lying outside the framework of material pro- 
duction proper. 

Analysis of the structure of al] non-working time has led 
researchers to isolate from the latter free time per se. At the 
present stage of historical] development, this approach is jus- 
tified, or it reflects the essence of the social process, apprehen- 
sion of which is possible only through the delimitation of 
production and non-production activity. For the vast major- 
ity of people, this differentiation is the basis of their mode 
of life. This being the case, it is necessary to analyze free 
time in order to determine its role in the development of 
individuals, social groups and society as a whole. ; 

Marx took an historical and class approach to the analys's 
of free time. He saw the source of free time as the econ? 
mizing of working time. He made a distinction between a 
tendencies in this. First, free time expands through a norma 
reduction of working time, which with the elimination ° 
social contrasts acquires a new character and content pa 
consequently, is of higher quality. Second, only working t'™ 
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pnb i 

seduced in the normal way” can provide the indi- 
a : with the opportunity to show his true worth outside 
jdua | 
free time the most varied individual 
He does not focus on free time as 
but as time designated for the 
and physical capacities, for the 


uction. = 
pe includes within 
collective activity. | 
e from everything, 


t of intellectual 


There are two impor 
which has 4 restorative function ( 


tertainment, social intercourse Wi 
e elevated activity’, connected with individual de- 


velopment, with the discovery of individual abilities (study, 
creation and consumption of cultural values). Despite the 
relativity of the boundary between these two functions, it is 
necessary to demarcate them in principle. 

The idea that “free time is time for free development”, 
that the creation of free time is “creation of scope for the 
development of the plenitude of the productive forces of the 
individual and, therefore, of society”, that freeing the time 


of all members of society is necessary “for their develop- 
urces rests on the crea- 


ment”, that “all development of reso 
through the works of the 


tion of free time”—this idea runs 
founders of scientific communism.** Marx assigns great value 


to free time, stressing that, in the society of the future, “the 
measure of wealth will scarcely be working time, but free 


ime” 
What constitutes the “spice” of free time? It is necessary 
to approach the term “free disposition of time” more atten- 


tively. Obviously, it designates the individual’s autonomy, 
his freedom to choose goals and the way to realize them. 
“Free disposition” is the same as free will. Will is the active 
side of the human psyche and human thought, the principle 


—E a 
* Karl Marx, Theories of Surpl -Ualue, Part III, p. 257. 
*%* Karl Marx, Grundrisse der ritik der Politischen Ukonomie (Roh- 


entwurf) 1857-1858, Moscow, 1939, P- 595. 
mee Thid. 
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of its internal activity, the disposition to set goals. Natural] 
one cannot find will where man does not have a certain ce | 
nomy in choosing his actions. Will cannot be real without 
freedom. Hegel’s observation that the nature of will is free. 
dom is quite true. 

Thus, free disposition of time signifies: first, a “universe” 
free of absolutely necessary concerns; second, the conscious 
desire to fill out this universe, to select activity autono- 
mously; third, the ability to meet the goal that has been set; 
fourth, action itself which in the final analysis is free activity. 

Free time is that part of social time that has been freed 
from imperative concerns and that is the realm of free activ- 
ity. The extent to which man freely utilizes time is one of 
the central questions of social life. 

In contemporary society, free time is described by magni- 
tude, structure and substance. The specific nature of the in- 
teraction of these three elements constitutes the nature of 
free time in a particular social system. The purpose of study- 
ing the free time of working people, the way in which it 1s 
used, is in the final analysis to devise criteria free of subjec- 
tivism and based on representative research to aid the sear 
for rational and effective ways for Soviet workers to utilize 
free time. 

‘Let us look first at the magnitude of free time. Study of 
the daily time budgets of industrial workers by B. A. Gru- 
shin, G. A. Prudonsky and V. D. Patrushev gave the follow- 
ing figures: 7-8 hours—work time; 1-1.5 hours—commuting 
and time connected with production but not counted as ne 
time (changing clothes, washing, etc.); 3-4 hours—housew0r 
and related activities; 8-9 hours—satisfaction of physiologi- 
cal needs (sleeping, eating, etc.). Thus, free time pt oper op @ 
workday is 2.5-3 hours. (If we add the free hours of the wie 
days off, average free time per day is about five hours.) Wor 
ers’ free time is not only no less than the national averag® 
but in many cases greater. The free time of workers at “ 
dustrial enterprises of small and medium cities in the Ural 
is on a workday 3.6 hours, on days off—8.9 hours, 
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The logic of scientific endeavor leads from the magnitude 
of free time for society as a whole to the magnitude and 
specific character of free time for different social] groups in 
Goviet society, -8-, among workers, and, finally, to individ- 
yal magnitudes. The fact is that the individual’s free time, 
or free time in a given social group, may not coincide with 
socially necessary free time. 

With this in mind, something should be said of the so- 
called Slack” of free time. Free time is derived from work- 
ing time and is a function of the level of labor productivity 
and the state of the economy as a whole. Good wishes for 
‘ncreasing free time must take into account the real poten- 
tial that Soviet society possesses at the given stage of its 
development. 

What are the real sources and ways to increase free time? 
The limits of free time within a day, week or year are de- 
termined not only by the total volume of non-working time, 
but also by the correlation of the elements of the latter. Re- 
duction of working time leads to an increase in non-working 
time, and the growth of the latter makes it possible to in- 
crease free time. The “mainspring”’ of this mechanism is peo- 
ple’s material and production activity in working time. The 
principal source for expanding free time has been and con- 
tinues to be productive labor. Its efficacy is determined by 
the degree to which the able-bodied population participates 
in the creation of the values of production and culture. 

The global consequences of the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution make it necessary and possible to reduce labor 
time, which leads to continual growth of free time. Thus, 
activity in working time is the primary determinant of the 
scale of free time. 

In analyzing free time, it is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween groups of workers. In Soviet society there are working 
people whose amount of free time exceeds the average. This 
refers primarily to those who have a reduced working day in 
health-hazardous industries—mining, chemistry, a number of 
branches of metallurgy, etc. Research carried out in Novo- 
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kuznetsk showed, for example, that workers at the aluminium 
plant had an average of 5.7 hours free time per day. 

The difficulty of equalizing free time among different 
groups in society stems from the social heterogeneity of labor. 
So long as this heterogeneity persists, certain imbalances in 
free time will remain. Free time is a compensation for ardy. 
ous, tense, monotonous labor. This seems at first glance yp- 
just. In the USSR, there is some inequality in the length of 
vacations. For example, those who work in the Extreme North 
are granted double vacation, and other examples could be 
adduced. This is stipulated in Soviet legislation. It reflects 
the social justice of socialism, which provides greater free 
time as a compensation for more arduous and intense labor. 

There is an appreciable gap between the amount of free 
time that men and women (especially those with minor child- 
ren) have. Even in an urban household, women devote more 
than 4 hours per day to housework. Equalization in this case 
means the emancipation of women from numerous unpro- 
ductive and laborious household chores. But at the same 
time, excessive emphasis on emancipating women through in- 
tra-familial redistribution of household chores, by appealing 
to men’s conscience, may push the most important thing to 
the background: saving all—men and women, young and 
old—from the greater part of petty domestic labor. 

Better use of free time substantially reduces the problem 
of “lack” of free time. The amount of free time should in- 
teract with the way in which it is used. Society faces a dilem- 
ma: either substantially increase the amount of free tim¢e 
today and devise more effective ways to use it—or first im- 
prove the way existing free time is used and then gradually 
add to its amount. Resolving this dilemma depends to a great 
extent on the basic source of additional free time: either re- 
duction of working time, specifically the workday, or re- 
allocation of non-working time. Improving the way free time 
is used as a precondition for increasing the amount of free 


time better corresponds, at present, to the interests of society 
and of each of its members, 
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Free time 1s the realm in which the individual manifests 
his will, and the substance of this free will depends to a great 
extent on the individual’s development. Increased fie thine 
must not become a source of the individual’s degradation 
Every minute freed acquires great social import, and wodlety 
must be assured that these minutes will not be used for anti- 
social purposes. Hence the importance of social stimulation 
of the cultivated free time and social control over its sub- 
stance, for a so-called “surplus” of free time may provide an 
expanded field for socially pathological phenomena. 

At the present stage of socialist society, the amount of free 
time disposed of by Soviet citizens is adequate for further 
personal development. The need for free time will grow, but 
this trend should not be made absolute. What is most im- 
portant is to improve the way in which free time is used. 

Let us look at the structure of workers’ free time. The most 
important feature is its stability. Free time under socialism 
is a permanent achievement of the new social system, and the 
structure of free time that has taken shape is a definite mode 
of life. But the fact that the structure of free time has a 
definite order does not mean that it is unalterable. The 
ammount of free time increases, its substance changes, and its 
structure is altered correspondingly, though within specific 
historical limits its components are relatively stable. 

Starting from Marx’s thesis that free time is “both leisure 
and time for more elevated activity”,* we should note that 
these concepts describe both the state of spiritual life and the 
individual’s physical development. They are not apportioned 
to the individual “in a block”, but are interspersed through 
all non-working time. How in this case can we picture the 
temporal side of leisure and “more elevated activity’? 
Together, they constitute a single, consecutive process of a spe- 
cific duration. Leisure cannot be eliminated from “elevated 
activity”, they are not juxtaposed but represent different 
modes, degrees and levels of utilizing free time. 
LE . 

* Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
Moskau, 1939, S. 599. 
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Leisure is the totality of types of free activity in the course 
of which the development of the members of society is effect. 
ed through the satisfaction of spiritual and physical Needs 
that are fundamentally restorative. More elevated activity” 
is a complex of highly intellectual activities, in the Process 
of which the free development of the citizens of SOcialist 
society is effected actively and in concentrated form. This 
sort of activity is taken up voluntarily; it is not obligatory, 
It includes creativity (artistic, as well as scientific and tech- 
nological creativity and social work), study, self-education 
(not directly connected with one’s job and not stemming from 
the needs of production), physical development, raising 
children (with the exception of child’s care). We would 
stress once again that these types of activity have a regenera- 
tive function, too, but this is not their main function. 


One and the same type of activity encompasses different 
functi i 


One of these is dominant, the 
other subordinant. 

As numerous studies have 
ers’ free time ; 


i Participation in meetings and de- 
eigen, ss the 1920s this was an Gene et fig- 
ying to the enormous upsurge of social activism 
* 
S. 


G. Strumil; ‘ 
P. 280 (in Russian). Problems in the Economics of Labor, Moscow, 1957, 
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a working people. At the same time, : 
amos the question of the qualitative side ec 
ae raised—its level of organization, its Purposefulness sd 
soncreteness. According to calculations by sociologists, nine- 
tenths of this time was spent on meetings and only one-tenth 
on work in organizations (only 3.3 per cent of the workers 
were engaged in this activity). 
Research in the 1960s showed that ap 
tenths of this time now goes to perman 
only three-tenths to meetings and such | 
especially youth, there is increasing pur 


activism. At pr esent, more than 80 per cent of workers partic- 
ipate in the social life of the country, city, district or collec- 
tive at least several times a month.* 

Time allotted to raising one’s cultural and technical level, 
especially to study and self-education, is growing rapidly. 

In the 1920s, in the three major industrial and cultural 
centers mentioned above, 45.9 per cent of male and 40.0 per 
cent of female workers read newspapers. Now 89 per cent 
of male and 72 per cent of female workers regularly (daily) 
read newspapers.”** In the 1920s, 41.0 per cent of male and 
20.0 per cent of female workers read books and magazines. 
Now 70.2 per cent of all workers do so at least several times 
a week.*** Time spent on watching television, attending lec- 
tures, on active rest, sports and other types of activity has 
increased, 

A number of sociologists in the West, trying to forecast 
the future, maintain that the life of society will become a 
‘leisure civilization”. The French scholar Joffre Dumazedier 
alleges that the increase of free time threatens Karl Marx’s 
idea that “labor is the essence of man”. He groups Marx with 
iy, . 


_ _ B. A. Grushin, Free Time. Urgent Problems, Moscow, 1967, p. 78 
(in Russian), 
"*'L. A. Gordon, N. M. Rimashevskaya, The Five-Day Work-Week 
and Working People’s Free Time, Moscow, 1972, p. 48 (in Russian). 
ey L Bolgov, The Time Budget under Socialism, Moscow, 1978, 
P. 194 (in Russian). 


proximately seven- 
‘ent civic duties and 
ike. Among workers, 
poseful and conscious 
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the social doctrinaires of the 19th century who, foresee; 
the growing importance of free time, gave themselves > 
to “intellectual illusions” in understanding this problem, iy 
cording to Dumazedier, Marx’s miscalculation was ip - “3 
ing free time as space for personal development, while Si. 
gels saw the need for reducing the working day so that there 
would be enough time for taking part in resolving the prin- 
cipal social problems.* 

It is gratifying to state that, contrary to Dumazedier’, 

opinion, Marx’s prognosis has been fully confirmed in social- 
ist society. The prevalence of various types of workers’ actiy. 
ities during leisure is a good example. Study of budgets of 
free time has shown the widespread popularity of types of 
activities that aid intellectual development. One study in 
Pskov showed that about 70 per cent of free time is spent 
on study and self-education, social activity, reading fiction, 
magazines and newspapers, listening to the radio, going to 
the theater, concerts, museums and movies and on amateur 
and creative activities."* The remainder of free time is 
used for different forms of rest, especially of the active 
kind (sports, tourism, trips out of town, hunting, fishing, 
etc.). 
The structure of the individual’s free time reflects general 
principles and society’s approach to its organization. Lack 
of one activity is, as a rule, compensated for by another (tele- 
vision or lectures on social and political subjects are in cer- 
tain cases replaced by, let us say, reading newspapers, lis- 
tening to the radio, etc.). If there is no natural substitution, 
then a contradiction between the individual and social struc- 
tures of free time may develop. In this case, free time may 
turn from space for personal development into an area only 
for elementary regeneration or even into an area of anti- 
social activity. 


* Esprit, Paris, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 869, 873. 
"* The Time Budget of the Urban Population, edited by B. T. Kol- 
pakov and V. D. Patrushev, Moscow, 1971, p. 96 (in Russian). 
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Every individual has his own 
time; ne hey pees ae det 

an individual dedicates a large part _—, 

. continuing his education, then it is ae oo HY os 
tion that his mental growth proceeds. Everythin al educa- 
tendant on and supplements study. If social ns bee a 
dominant free time activity, the individual is apinitaalls the 
riched through it. In this respect, amateur activities hysical 
activities and sports, which may be the primary ee ee 
sonal development within free time, merit serious attent; 

Unfortunately, the basic unit is at times activity that is 
far from rational, and elements of free time that are in them- 
selves progressive may play a negative role. Some people are 
interested in using free time to attend public performances. 
When this activity is dominant, it inculcates a passive, con- 
sumption relationship to cultural values. In such cases, read- 
ing fiction is often replaced by watching screen adaptations, 
participation in creativity by the contemplation of the crea- 
tions of others, and physical exercise by attending sports 
events. Of course, seeing the screen version of a novel or 
going to soccer or hockey matches is not a deviation from a 
normal physical and spiritual life. But when they become 
dominant and determine the entire structure of an individ- 
ual’s free time, these types of activity are a brake on crea- 
tive development. 

One may speak of the consumption and creation aspects 
of free time, passivity and activism, restoration and develop- 
ment, collective and individual forms, and, finally, leisure 
and “more elevated activity”, but this differentiation is 
meaningful only if it furthers the search for more effective 
ways for the free development of all members of socialist 
society. 

We would stress that, for all the dependence on social rela- 
tions and the surrounding social milieu, people undertake an 
important part of their actions on the basis of their own deci- 
sions. Significant attention is now being given to the individ- 
ual’s social orientation—his frame of values, his profes- 


pattern in the use of free 
ermines all other elements. 
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kground, etc. For all the impo 
seek ete te character and direction of bute 
a one must not forget the individual S responsibility fo, 
these acts and for his own self-appraisal. | 

The building of communism makes one more responsible 
for one’s own actions both on workdays and on days off. At 
the 15th Congress of Soviet Trade Unions, the General Se. 
cretary of the CC CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, said: “Man’s behay. 
iour in the daily routine is not just his own Personal affair, 
Free time is not time free of responsibility to society,””* 

To the ordinary way of thinking, the more free time one 
has, the more opportunity one has for self-development. One 
may well ask how justifiable it is to use in scientific parlance 
the concept ‘‘culture of free time’, and whether it 1s really 
possible to speak of culture in conjunction with time. The 
culture of free time involves questions of the harmonization 
of the personality; the principle of free activity and free 
choice of activities; saving of time, the social effectiveness of 
its use. 


Let US S€e, as a specific example, how education influences 
free time and its culture. 


Ly 


1c", 1. Brezhnev, Decisions of the 24th Congress of the CPSU— 
Militant Pro 


ian) &ram of Soviet Trade Union, Moscow, 1972, p. 12 (in Rus- 
sian). 
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5 the scientific and technological revolution develops, the 
poundaries between working and free time become increas- 
aly fluid. One must realize that in Soviet society produc- 
aa organizations ears have educational functions and 
draw UP plans oF soca evelopment, an intrinsic part of 
which is raising the cultural and technical level of working 
veople The modern socialist enterprise is not only a pro- 
duction, but also an instructional and cultural center, In- 
service training 1s carried out partly in working and partly 
‘n free time. This erodes the boundaries between them and 
the juxtaposition between general education and special train- 
ing loses its meaning. In the future, this process will deepen, 
furthering the harmonization of different types of activity. 
However, there is no reason to include some types of adult 
education in working time. 

What is the objective reason for including part of the 
education process in free time? We should note, first, that, 
in general, time spent on any form of education is part of 
the social fund of free time, for supporting the enormous 
numbers of those studying (whether full or part time) is 
possible only on the basis of high labor productivity, which 
is the main source of free time. Life itself is now making con- 
tinuous education a necessity and this is the most important 
reason for educations’ interconnection with free time. The 
need continually to add to one’s knowledge is leading to an 
increasing “incursion” of education into free time. 

To an important degree, education is carried out in social 
forms, which creates the necessary conditions for its regula- 
tion. At the same time, an important social consequence of 
the scientific and technological revolution and of the growth 
of consciousness among members of society is the increasing 
weight of self-education in the individual’s development and 
in the implementation of his freedom. Self-education most 
fully describes free time as free activity. For all society’s in- 

uence, in the final analysis the individual himself chooses 
the subject of study, the amount of time spent on this activ- 
ity, and he also supervises himself. Self-education, like par- 
10—2999 
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ticipation in organized forms of study, is testimony to Social 
activism, for the individual is not a passive consumer of cul. 
tural values but a creative human being. 

A higher level of education is a precondition for efficient 
use of time. In this sense, rational use of free time depends 
to a significant extent on the individual himself, on the level 
of his culture and on the conscious endeavor rationally to 
manage his resources. 

A survey showed that many respondents in Novokuznetsk, 
Sverdlovsk and Nizhny Tagil, when asked “Do you always 
know how to use free time?’’, answered negatively (accord- 
ing to B. A. Grushin’s results, 33.7 per cent; according to 
results obtained by Urals sociologists, 25.5 per cent; there are 
analogous figures from other studies). These figures confirm 
the need for social regulation of free time, for cultivating in 
working people the habits of using it well. The system of 
education can be a very important means for influencing the 
individual in this direction. 

As numerous studies by Soviet sociologists and scholars 
from other socialist countries show, expenditures of time on 
continuing education is a function of the level of general 
education: the higher the level of education, the more time 
workers devote to raising their general and special educa- 
tion. The higher the level of culture, the more demand for 
a further expansion of knowledge, which leads to increased 
skills and frequently to a change in speciality, to a switch 
from simple to more complex work. And this in its turn 

leads to new cognitive tasks, which require expanded mental 
horizons. 


Research has confirmed that expenditures of time on cul- 


tural development, on a meaningful cultural life, are a func- 
tion of the level of education. As the level of education rises, 
there is a consistent increase in the amount of free time spent 
on “more elevated activity”, on study and self-education in 
particular. Such time expenditures are the largest among 


workers with secondary special and higher (complete or i0- 
complete) education. 


Workers with complete higher education allot 12 times as 

uch time to study and self-education as workers with only a 
vimary education, and 5 times as much as workers with in- 

mplete secondary education. More intense cognitive actiy- 
= substantially alters the substance of free time. Large ex- 
ue ditures of time on study lead to some imbalances both in 
the structure of free time as a whole and in the hierarchy of 
types of activities. The ratio of “elevated activity” to leisure 
among workers with only a primary education is 22:100 (less 
than one-fifth of free time is spent on ‘elevated activity”, the 
rest goes to leisure). Workers with an incomplete secondary 
education spend 41 per cent of their free time on “elevated 
activity’; workers with a secondary education—42 per cent; 
with a special secondary education—60 per cent. The ratio 
of “elevated activity” to leisure among workers with incom- 
plete and complete higher education is 135:100. Workers 
with only a primary education spend most of their free time 
watching television, reading magazines and newspapers, lis- 
tening to the radio and talking with friends in cafes, restau- 
rants and at home. Among workers with the highest level of 
education, leisure is compressed by individual consumption 
of culture, by entertainment and physical activities of a re- 
generative type. 

If the criterion of an optimal structure and substance of 
free time is the well-rounded and harmonious development 
of the individual, the use of free time by the latter group 
cannot be considered ideal. | 

What methodological conclusions can be drawn from the 
foregoing analysis? The essence of free time is free activ- 
ity. From this point of view, part-time study is a very im- 
portant element in free time. This sort of study is a type 
of activity that, while first a result of relatively free choice, 
ater becomes an object of social control. Free time is both 
an area for raising one’s level of education and a powerful 
stimulus that calls this process to life. That part of free time 
‘pent on education serves both the area of production and 


technology and the area of free time proper. Thus, education, 
1oe 
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which is influenced by types of activity beyond the 
of free time (production-technical requirements) 
first glance to serve only the area not connecte 
time. But raising the level of education substantially alters 
the structure and substance of free time. When education 
is pursued under the action of stimuli from within the area 
of free time (the need for a higher level of social intercourse, 
consumption of art, participation in cultural creativity), free 
time is the source and arena of its own transformation, 

So intense study does not improverish but enriches the cyl. 
ture of workers’ free time. At the same time, pursuing an 
education also engenders a need for other types of activity 
that are meaningful and intellectually stimulating. However, 
demands increase faster than the individual’s ability to sa- 
tisfy them associated mainly with lack of time, so a contra- 
diction develops: on the one hand, intensive study enriches 
the structure of free time, while on the other hand, by con- 
suming a part of free time, it thereby impedes the satisfac- 
tion of spiritual demands that have taken shape. This is 
why the total amount of free time, as has already been men- 
tioned, is at present only relatively, provisionally satisfac- 
tory for Soviet society. Resolving this contradiction involves 
both a further increase in free time and improvement in its 
social and individual regulation. 


The problem of regulating free time is new to sociology, 
and it is obviously legitimate to confront it. 

In the actual process of forming and using free time, there 
take shape relationships between the individual and society 
that are different in their social nature, character and import. 
This stems above all from the fact that some arise under 
the immediate influence of state and social institutions, while 
others, as a result of autonomous, individual decisions. Con- 
sequently, there is both social and individual regulation of 
free time. In its most general aspect, social regulation may 


be understood as the support by state and civic organizations 
of an optimal duration and effectiveness of leisure and “more 
elevated activity”. 
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when we speak of regulation of this sort, we do not 
in mind “manipulation” of people, but rather a direc- 
of free time that is most desirable not only for societ 

iso for the individual himself. The essence of the . 
of free time is thus the provision of optimal con- 
for the all-round development of all members of 
society and their free activity for the purpose of maintain- 
ing harmonious relations between society and the individual. 

There are limits to the regulation of free time. The ob- 
‘ective measure is social necessity, the subjective measure 
is personal freedom. The former is connected with society’s 
need to ensure personal development. The latter—with the 
development of the individual, the activity of whom will 
always be sovereign. 

Society regulates the most organized part of free time. 
In this area, people submit to certain self-limitations. For 
example, organized study in evening schools, in the even- 
ing division of an institution, and civic work, while part of 
free time, are subject to a strict rhythm connected with meet- 
ing a number of demands that regulate these activities and 
the amount of time spent on them. This socially regulated 
part of time is perceived by the individual as least free. But 
these limitations are objectively necessary for the expansion 
of the individual’s freedom—for the growth of the cultural 
resources and creative principles in his life. And the latter 
means that personal freedom is realized through self-regu- 
lation, which is, in essence, a form of free will. Thus, so- 
cial and individual regulation of free time are closely con- 
nected and together form the social mechanism regulating 
the relations between the individual and society. 


So 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE WORKER AUDIENCE AND ART 


As Maxim Gorky well put it, Artist and Worker are, in 
equal measure, the creators of human culture. Mankind’s 
long history testifies both to the indissoluble unity, the con- 
vergence of these two culture-making forces, and to the fact 
that the laboring masses have been divorced from the wealth 
of material and cultural values produced in society. It is 
socialism—in theory and in practice—that eliminates the class 
and psychological barriers between the world of the profes- 
sional artists and the mass of working persons, that openly 
sets talent the task of serving social goals and interests, that 
creates, on a national scale, the conditions and potentials for 
the broadest public to partake of the highest culture and art. 


As early as 1921, the first People’s Commissar of Educa- 
tion of the Soviet Republic, Anatoly Lunacharsky, wrote: 
“In its essence, the proletariat is a cultural class.” These 
words contain not only a judgment on the high level of the 
political organization and ideological consciousness of the 
Russian working class, but also a recognition of its great 
potential for creative growth in the realm of culture—!0" 
raising the level of its education, for mastery of its artistic 
heritage, for broad and direct participation in the creatio 
of new material and cultural values. 

We have in preceding chapters looked at many aspects 
of the high level of the Soviet workers’ creative activity ™ 
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various spheres of the cultural life 6 
we shall examine the nature of t 
in assimilating artistic culture an 
tween art and audience. 

The concept “artistic culture” js as 
with the concept “human society” 
development (e. g., “world artistic culture”), or with a specific 
socio-political type of society (“the artistic culture of social- 
ism”). Not only the totality of artistic values accumulated 
and inherited from the past enter into the realm of artistic 
culture, but also the activity involved in the creation, preser- 
vation, distribution and consumption of these values. One 
can judge the level of a society’s artistic culture by the sub- 
stance of the artistic values inherited and newly created in 
that society, by the extent to which they are distributed and 
assimilated by the public and by the extent to which they 
promote the cultural growth of working persons. 

In speaking of the artistic culture of developed socialist 
society, it is important to stress its democratic character. 
This is the result of the very organization of the artistic and 
cultural process within the framework of the entire socialist 
state. Professional artistic activity, both in its functional 
character and in its results, becomes the property of all of 
Soviet society. The latter fact makes it possible for specific 
socio-professional groups to carry out given functions: these 
professional groups exist not for themselves alone in isola- 
tion, but within the framework of an integral social struc- 
ture. 

The same may be said of the mechanisms for preserving, 
distributing and disseminating artistic values in socialist 
society. The social functioning of artistic culture under social- 
ism presupposes as a basic principle openness and publicity, 
accessibility to criticism “from below”, and the active par- 
ticipation of the public in administering the realm of culture. 

e democratic character of socialist artistic culture, ex- 
Pressing the more general features of its development, does 
not eliminate the special traits of the artistic practice of 


f socialist society. Below, 
he workers’ participation 
d the interconnection be- 
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separate classes, strata and groups in Soviet Society, 
here the Marxist sociologist turns to concrete facts and zi 
servations, to statistics and empirical research. There ne 
this instance a number of complex methodological Problem, 
since we are dealing with so delicate an area of analysis 
artistic culture and art, characteristics of taste, value system, 
etc. Only a few empirical indices of working People’s in. 
volvement with the most important aspects of art have thy 
far been isolated; they permit a determination of the leve] 
of their artistic culture and provide a picture of the realm of 
their aesthetic interests. 

A very important index of the level of assimilation of 
contemporary artistic culture is the intensity of contact with 
art as a whole and with its various aspects and forms. For 
example, the worker milieu of the Urals is provided with 
approximately the same proportion of cultural and artistic 
institutions as the urban population in other areas (taking 
into account the type of urbanization). In some types of cul- 
tural institutions (cultural centers, libraries, movie halls, etc.), 
socialist industrial cities and worker settlements around ma- 
jor enterprises have a significant advantage over backward 
urban regions, 

For developed socialist society, the principle of equaliz- 
ing the level of industria] and cultural potential among the 
different regions of the country, of correlating the rates of 
industrial and cultura] development, is of major importance. 
Sverdlovsk Region, once a backward hinterland, serves as a 
good example of the implementation of this principle. To- 
day, it is a major industrial area with a well-developed net- 
work of cultural and artistic institutions. Here works at 
important segment of the artistic intelligentsia, represent- 
ing all types of professional] art. In 1971, in this region with 
a population of 4.3 million persons, there were 10 professional 
theaters attended by more than 2.5 million persons, 1,603 
clubs, more than 2,000 movie projectors serving 86 million 
viewers, 1,552 public libraries with 23.4 million books, and 
20 museums through which 779 thousand visitors passed. 
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There are more than 1.2 millio 
thousand aaa in the region. 
ese centr 

mi eullare, a1 ever greater ele 20d means of spread. 
ing culture, §reater volume of the consumption of 
cultural values among workers js taking place individ I 
and in groups. The former involves primarily Bipmieaie 
consumption and contact with art. The latter includes par- 
ticipation in various types of amateur groups. 

Below are the data from a survey conducted among work- 
ers in 1972 in a number of industrial] enterprises in three cities 
in Sverdlovsk Region: Sverdlovsk (with a population of 1.1 
million), Nizhny Tagil (380 thousand) and Polevskoi (60 
thousand). The sample totalled 725 individuals. 


N radios and more than 800 


Table 29 
Worker Participation in Some Types 
of Creative Activity 
(per cent of respondents) 
Sverdlovsk Tal Polevskoi 

Perform at parties and 

in amateur concerts 9.7 1.3 na 
Write poetry, paint 14.4 15.6 5G 3 
Eley an instrument 20.3 16.4 . 

Tactise photography, 

make amateur films. . 21.6 20.5 n s 
Collect things ..... 21.5 21.8 . 


See Sees Deceeeee Bee 


Though workers from Polevskoi have a somewhat tikes 
rate of participation in amateur creative sniel aes 
Workers in larger industrial centers, the level ne of crea- 
quite high. It is worth noting that individual hae measure 
tivity where personal interest is shown 1 rea collective 
are more widespread than, say, participation in 


amateur activity. . - 
oday’s anne worker has many attributes of culture 
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cultural appliances. The table below, based on the same sup. 
vey, gives some idea of this. 


Table 30 


Worker Possession of the Attributes 
and Technology of Culture 


(per cent of respondents) 


aa RT (a a 
Sverdlovsk en Polevskol 

Home library (50 or more 

HOWKS). a. 4; ee 4.0 54.6 66.0 
TV SOS. « hos oe ea aw 4 85.6 82.9 90.5 
Radio, record player . . 82.8 80.0 86.2 
Tape recorder ..... 20.2 23.6 16.7 
Accordion ....+45.-, 11.3 8.6 11.9 
Guitar or other string 

instrument. ..... 0.7 11.4 10.7 


Table 30 shows the generally rich cultural background of 
the domestic routine of different categories of workers in 
the Urals and at the same time seems to highlight the fact 
that television, along with the radio and record player, is 
crowding out books (and as a consequence—reading), How- 
ever, this is not so. Anticipating our subsequent analysis, we 
should note that the same survey showed that from 53.6 per 
cent (Polevskoi) to 80.9 per cent (N izhny Tagil) of the workers 
uses public libraries, and that up to 96.8 per cent (Sverd- 
lovsk) of the respondents regularly read magazines, while 
almost all worker families subscribe to newspapers. 

Development of the network of state institutions of culture 
and art, expansion of organized forms of amateur artistic en- 
deavor, and the increasing level of cultural paraphernalia 
in the home do not by themselves sufficiently show the in- 
tensity of the consumption of artistic values and real contact 
with art. Time expenditures are a more concrete and sub- 
stantive index. 

We spoke in the preceding chapter of the structure of 
free time among Soviet workers, of the ways in which it !5 
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" ated, of the favourable social background that acts to 
aise the quality of use of leisure in the worker milieu. This 
ermits us to proceed directly to the measurement of expen- 
ditures of time on the consumption of culture and art. 

The personnel of the Department of Philosophy of the 
syerdlovak Juridical Institute carried out a mass analysis 
of the structure of free time among working youth at a 
number of medium-sized industrial cities in Sverdlovsk Re- 

‘on. In the course of the study, 640 time budget cards were 
made out, 1,634 questionnaires were filled out, and 250 in- 
terviews were conducted, Table 31 provides some of the 


results. 
Table #1 


Frequency of Participation 
by Young Workers in Some Types 
of Artistic and Cultural Activity. 
Sverdlovsk Region 


(per cent of respondents) 


Less 
than |Almost] No 


Several Several 


Read belles-lettres. .| 44.3] 32.7 164 3.91] 42128 
Go to movies ....]| 3.3] 29.3 Ls 7391 441 63 
Watch television ..| 35.5] 33.8 13.8 4.9} 10.3 | 2.7 
Go to plays and con- 

COS 6.6 au 6 @ ax 0.7 1.6 22.9 62.8) 8.6] 5.4 
Take part in amateur 

artistic endeavor .| 2.2] 10.8 15.2 49.2] 50.8] 1.8 


It is evident from the table that the different types of cul- 
tural activity attract people to a different degree. The survey 
showed that reading belles-lettres and going to movies is 
Practically universal among urban working youth of the Cen- 
tral Urals, The existence of a small number of young workers 
who watch neither television nor plays is explained by two 
“ircumstances: first, a significant number of those surveyed 
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live away from home, in factory dormitories; second 
towns surveyed (with the exception of the town 
there were no professional theaters. 

Identical data were obtained from a study of the cultural 
life of young workers in another industrial region jn the 
Urals—Chelyabinsk. From “diaries of cultural life” of youth 
work teams (involving 2,196 workers), it was determined that, 
in the course of a month, 95 per cent of those surveyed went 
to movies, three-fourths went to concerts and plays, 90 per 
cent read from one to three books, 84 per cent regularly 
read magazines, 96 per cent—newspapers. 

Indices on the extent and frequency of different types 
of cultural activity are insufficient to provide a full picture 
of time expenditures on specific types of art. These indices 
must be supplemented by data on the duration of these con- 
tacts, on the volume of artistic information consumed in each 
instance. We will use the results of a study of the structure of 
cultural leisure among young workers at the Magnitogorsk 
Iron and Steel Combine (the largest in the country) in Che- 
lyabinsk Region, who live in the plant’s dormitories (1,900 
young workers in all). The young workers spent the follow- 
ing average amount of time on basic activities in the realm 
of culture: 


» in Most 
of Seroy) 


Reading newspapers ......... 42 minutes per day 

Reading magazines .........., 20 minutes 

Reading belles-lettres........., 4.2 hours 

Watching television, listening to radio 42 minutes 

Going tomovies ..........,, 5 times per month (an 
average 10 hours) 

Going to the theater ......... 4.5 times per month (an 

i average of 5 hours 
Amateur artistic endeavors ...... 4.2 hours per week 


Calculating total time expenditures on these activities for 


a base time period (say, one month), the following distribu- 
tion is obtained: 


Reading belles-lettres ............ 36 hours 
Watching television, listening to radio. . . . 24 hours 
Amateur artistic endeavors. ...... ataee 46.8 hours 
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wo to movies © +--+ es... .,,, 
ending magazines»... ..,,, °°" 10 fades 
Reading upysnerers be anaes tes ig eo 0 hours 
. ORS oie es st, ahi a te our 
Goirigt 0 TRO AMORA GS Be we Ginw gy 5 hers 


Though these figures reflect the struct 


of a specific group of working youth (works’ dormitories are 
gs a rule, well provided with political education rooms, li- 
praries, and files of newspapers and Magazines, and have 
well-developed shop and plant amateur groups), they speak 
persuasively of the high prestige of books and reading in 
the worker milieu, as well as of the popularity of television 
and radio. It is also clear from the table that one cannot con- 
sider working youth’s attendance at the theater satisfactory. 

The sum of many studies carried out by various groups 
of scholars among different categories of urban workers in 
the Urals leads to the conclusion that there is a certain im- 
balance in the public’s contact with different types of art 
(and with different channels for transmitting the types of 
art). The imbalance is dual. On the one hand, it stems from 
differences in age and level of education, skill and substance 
of work, type of population center and cultural micro-milieu, 
i.e., from a complex of demographic and socio-cultural fac- 
tors. On the other hand, the imbalance of contacts stems from 
the varied potential of the different types of art themselves 
to encompass a mass audience, to act on it; and it stems from 
the fact that different types of art are not represented aa 
formly in the spiritual life of the different regions of today’s 
socialist society. ’ 

The heterogeneity of the worker audience 1s felt, for 
example, in the dependence of contact with art on education 
and place of residence. For example, 25.9 per cent of the 
young workers in Sverdlovsk with an education of up to 7 
grades regularly go to the theater, while 14.8 per cent teal. 
go. Of those having completed 10 grades (secondary schoo’), 


76.9 per cent have regular contact with achat ea 
are practically none who never £0. Comparison 0 Uralsk (25 


of working youth in Sverdlovsk and Sredne- 


ure of cultural leisure 
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thousand inhabitants) in different forms of ar 
lowing results: theater—53.8 and 33.3 Per cent of ; 

dents, respectively; variety shows—52.5 and 90.4 ie iis 
painting—13.7 and 11.1 per cent: and 50 on. It is on 
understood that among workers in a regiona ee 


1 capital, wh; 
has five theaters, a musical society, and an art nia 
tacts (and desire for such contacts) with theatrical and a 


art and serious music is much more intense than among 
workers in Sredne-Uralsk, where there are no such instj- 
tutions (though the city is only 25 kilometers from the region- 
al capital and there is good transport facilities between the 
two cities). 

At the same time, numerous studies, including studies of 
homogeneous groups of workers, persistently show that one 
and the same forms of art are the most popular and preferred 
(and thus those with which contact is sought): cinema, lit- 
erature, music (primarily of the popular variety), and, to a 
far lesser extent, theater. The most widespread activity in 
the worker milieu is watching television. Several orders of 
magnitude below this is workers’ interest in the fine arts, 
symphonic and chamber music, ballet and architecture. 


F Gave the fol. 


What, then, do these facts reveal, and how should they 
be evaluated? Of course, constant and regular contact with 
_ the diverse world of art speaks of the breadth of one’s esthet- 
ic horizons and of a developed sphere of artistic interest. 
“Equalizing” interest in the different types and forms of ae 
nourishing among all groups of the population the habit 0 
partaking of the whole wealth of artistic values is a neces- 
sary and quite relevant task. However, to solve this a 
number of problems of a social and material order a ; 
dealt with. These include overcoming the unequal distribu 
tion of cultural facilities in different types of community: 
the further development of the material foundation of all 
stitutions of culture and art, and improving the activity © 
organizations that disseminate culture and the arts. 
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Howevel; there is aif ther aspect to the problem of “ 
sta” contact with di ferent types and forms of a 
‘i aires theoretical treatment. Is it necessary today to 
that all categories . are have conta 
gure with all types a hat is the correlation between 
the material and cultural potential of socialist society, the 
level of the achievements of the present artistic culture, and 
the real needs, the real potential, of the mass of the popula- 
tion to master them, to appreciate each type of art? Is it 
possible to establish an optimal set of cultural activities that 
can be used as a standard? There are no simple answers to 
these questions; they need further study. 

It is clear that there is a specific minimum of knowledge 
and cultural information, a necessary level of understanding 
of the different forms of art that must be mastered by every 
citizen in a socialist society. But one’s relationship to art is 
not, of course, limited to knowledge alone. The multiplicity 
of man’s individual inclinations shows itself, for example, in 
the fact that he may have his favorite, most treasured types 
of art, artistic genres, works, authors, as well as other pre- 
ferences produced by the specifics of his life and his cast of 
mind. 

At the same time, the specific nature of the forms and 
genres of art have an effect on the extent of their distribu- 
tion and the potential for their mastery in a given cultural- 
social milieu. Forms of art are distinguished, for example, 
by the complexity of the “language” of artistic media (speak- 
ing conditionally, “difficult” and “accessible” arts), by possi- 
bilities of transmission through mass communication media, 
and their potential for reproduction and circulation (the fine 
arts, in particular, painting and unique works of sculpture 
and architecture, lend themselves least to this), by the means 
of Preservation and distribution, the existence of correspond- 
Ing cultural institutions, and by the degree of their public 
character and consumption (compare cinematography, theat- 
¢r and books). Taken together all these features influence the 
Popularity of different forms of art in the mass audience and 


equal- 
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the volume of their consumption in society at each ats 
the development of artistic culture.* 8€ of 

It has been noted above that, on the scale of Prefere 
literature, cinema and music are significantly ahead ; 
working milieu. The theater is popular to a somewhat |° 
ser extent. This corresponds to the real weight of these fo es- 
of art both in the volume of artistic production and in 2 
cultural life of Soviet society. It is in its contact with ant 
and music, in watching films and plays, that the arti 
interests of the worker audience are most apparent, that 
esthetic tastes and pull to art as a whole are outlined. 

The resounding judgment at the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU that the Soviet public is “the readingest in the worlq” 
is affirmed by statistics and the findings of sociologists, In 
1970, 1,552.5 million copies of books (in 240 page units) of 
almost 79,000 titles were published in the Soviet Union; 
1,737.8 million copies of journals (in 120 page units) and 
31,200 million copies of newspapers were printed. In the 
USSR, 180 million readers used 369 thousand libraries (in- 
cluding 126 thousand public libraries). 

Contact with books and magazines is especially intensive 
among young workers. Let us compare data from a nation- 
wide study with results from a study of the cultural life 
of young workers in engineering plants in Chelyabinsk. In 
a month, the respondents regularly read (per cent of respon- 
dents): 


Aces, 


Stic 
its 


Nurvey. | Chelyabinsk 
BOOKS: kv we oe HG 74.6 93 .3 
magazines ...., 67.3 91.9 
newspapers ..... 89.3 98 .6 


sesh es 


* In 1970, 32.1 million persons visited museums of art in the Soviet 
Union, 110.2 million attended theatrical performances, while 4,650 
million persons went to movies; more than 1,500 million copies of boo 
were published. 
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oung worker in Chelyabinsk subscribes, on the average, 
93 newspapers and reads more than two magazines and 
to *” so books per month. 

have a solid place alongside radios and TV sets 
> daily life. Two out of every three worker fami- 
re pave personal libraries. A survey conducted at four in- 
ial enterprises in Sverdlovsk Region showed that the size 
oung workers’ libraries is as follows: up to 50 volumes 
: fi counting textbooks, brochures or magazines)—61 per 
a 50 to 100 books—18.5 per cent; 100 to 300 books—12.5 
er cent; more than 300 books—8.5 per cent. Among young 
workers at engineering works in Chelyabinsk, 39.1 per cent 
urchase books every month. Books are used intensively in 
workers’ circles: in 46.9 per cent of work teams surveyed in 
Chelyabinsk Region, in the course of a month no less than 
two or three books ‘were in constant use within the collec- 
tive; the exchange of books among friends, comrades, and 
neighbors is a characteristic feature of social intercourse. 


bo 
’ Books 


| Young workers in Sverdlovsk are interested in the follow- 
ing in their reading (per cent of respondents): 


‘Belles-lettres 5 lea aie = ww eee 


Socio-political literature. . . . .| 20.4 
Popular science. ... 5... -+| 16.5 


Literature on their speciality. . .| 16.4 


It must be taken into account that a significant part of the 
young workers are continuing their. education in evening an 

_ “orrespondence courses or are involved in the system of so- 
f.. Dolitical education and in-service training courses. Yet, 
or all that the predominance of belles-lettres over other 
'ypes of literature is indicative. Workers at the Seversky 
11—2999 
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Tube Works expressed the following preferences }, 
and genre (in per cent of respondents): Y type 
CE PA OD Se AC ee 


Contemporary Soviet literature 30 
Russian classics «16+ + ss. seas 25. 
Adventures and mysteries. ..... 47 
PORTS Hoos hee ee we HO 17 
Science fiction «1 « «  « a¢0 * © 146. 
Foreign classics .. +--+ +++++-s 43 
Contemporary foreign literature . . .| 41 


tnentnOtrenan 


This distribution of interest by type and genre of belles- 
lettres testifies to the readers’ broad spectrum of familiarity 
with the world of books. 

A more detailed picture of the range of books read is pro- 
vided by analysis of the inventories of literature included 
in the “personal cards” of young workers in Chelyabinsk 
Region. Around 2,200 such cards mentioned 735 books by 
379 authors. Among the twenty authors most frequently read 
were Lev Tolstoi, Emile Zola, Theodore Dreiser, Sergei Yese- 
nin, Alexander Dumas, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, P. Mirny, Boris 
Polevoi, A Belayev and A. Chakovsky. In addition, many 
Soviet writers and poets of the middle and younger genera- 
tions were mentioned, as well as local authors who have not 
yet received noticeable public recognition. The prestige 0 
books in the worker milieu over the course of the last several 
decades has been shaken neither by cinema nor by the rap! 
development of television. 

Surveys conducted in the Urals and in other areas of the 
country show that attendance at movies is not only one 0! the 
most widespread but also one of the most regular of leisut 


activities in the worker milieu. According to the ee 
oms0- 


r cent of 


worker go to the movies at least once a month; among wf ‘ 


ers surveyed in three major industrial centers in 
Region (Nizhny Tagil, Serov, Kamensk-Uralsky); ral 
cent go to the movies once or more a month. The author 
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y conducted among workers in Taganrog give a similar 
figure. Among working youth, going to movies is almost uni- 
versal (no more than 1-2 per cent do not go). 

Figures given by L. Gordon and E. Klopov in Man after 
Work show that among extra-domestic forms of contact 
with culture, the leading place in the urban worker milieu 
belongs, at least in expenditures of time, to cinema. 

The strong orientation toward cinema is connected, among 
other things, with the fact that watching films in a movie 
theater is a synthesis of social intercourse and consumption 
of art. By its very nature—presuming collective viewing— 
film has a multiple function in social intercourse. This in- 
volves both collectivity of emotional experience in the movie 
theater, factors connected with choice of film for viewing 
and the exchange of opinions on the picture seen. We should 
note that in the worker milieu, especially among youth, col- 
lective forms of consuming art are well developed—in groups 
of comrades, friends, and the family. The synthetic charac- 
ter of cinematography, using as it does the artistically ex- 
pressive media of the “old” arts—literature, theater, music, 
the fine arts—permits us to a certain extent to consider the 
attitude to film as an index of the attitude to art as a whole. 

Young workers at the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works 
gave the following motives for going to movies (per cent of 
respondents) : 


a stud 


Rest and relaxation ..... + sees 32.6 
To + a something new, to think about 
Sa sb eS 6 6 eR RK Oe Kw 
To see the actors’ performance or the 
dirocter’s work: 2. «ss i %* 6 © % 5.7 
To suffer the fate of the hero ....:{| 12.6 
Bi Or the abe «0s he ee 4 OH * 6.6 


Two-thirds of the young iron and steel workers see cinema 
as, above all, a source of varied social information—cogni- 
tive, esthetic and artistic; important for them, too, is the fact 

at cinema provides the possibility of emotional discharge. 
lis 
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A mass survey of the movie audience in Sverdlovsk R 
gion gave similar results. Analysis of motives for going 4, 

movies and of the evaluation of films showed: for most, 
are valuable because they reproduce situations from rea] life 
enrich personal experience and give examples for mora] imi. 
tation. Not surprisingly, the worker movie audience gaye the 
highest ratings to: The Chairman, a film raising acute ic 
cial issues (Mosfilm Studio, director A. Saltykov), the patriot. 
ic Soldier’s Father (Gruziya-Film Studio, director R. Chkhe;. 
dze), L. Gaidai’s comedy Operation Y, the screen version 
of Kuprin’s tale Bracelet of Garnet (Director A. Rohm), the 
fast-paced detective films Believe Me, People! and State 
Criminal. Of foreign films, the workers singled out the anti- 
war film by the American director Stanley Kramer, Judgment 
at Nuremberg, and Andrzej Wajda’s social-psychological 
drama Ashes and Diamonds. | . 
The worker audience in Sverdlovsk Region gave high 
marks to Flight (after the play by Mikhail Bulgakov, direct- 
ed by A. Alov and V. Naumov) and Byelorussian Station 
(Mosfilm Studio, director A. Smirnov). Young workers at 
the Uralmash works had the following impressions after view- 
ing Byelorussian Station (per cent of respondents): 


1. The sincerity and depth of the heroes’ characters was attractive 
—952.3 per cent, 

2. The film’s subject is meaningful and affecting—48.6 per cent, 
ai The Se made one experience and think over a great deal— 

.3 per cent, 

4. There is a desire to exchange opinions about the film, to read 
something about it—24.3 per cent, 

Se I prefer to keep my feelings and thoughts to myself —12.6 per 
cent. ; - 


= FY wm © 4 46 


Study of tastes and liking in the realm of cinemato- 
graphy helped to establish that far from all viewers from the 
worker milieu are able to adequately evaluate the artis 


merits of some serious films, to appreciate the mastery 7 
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film’s content. 
vel of education 
Comedies. and mys- 


the depictive form in organic unity with the 
art of the worker viewers with a low |e 
« noticeably ease i — films, 
films are preferred to, psychologica 
Though the esthetic criteria for judging + igen —. 
not Very high, as a whole the relationship of the worker au- 
dience to cinematography 1s marked by stability, by an orien- 
tation to social problems, to healthy criticism and realism. 
Before analyzing workers’ musical interests and tastes 
we must first note some of the specific features of the dissemi- 
nation of music at the present time. A gigantic quantity of 
musical information cascades over listeners from a mullti- 
tude of channels. Radio, television, concerts, theater, variety 
shows, records, tape recordings, domestic performance and, 
finally, musical scores in editions of several hundred thous- 
and—this is only a partial list of the means through which 
music is distributed. And if we may say of other forms of 
art that the correlation between basic and ancillary forms of 
its transmission has remained about as it was before the mass 
distribution of technicl appliances, this cannot be said of 
music. Can one maintain that concerts are even now the prin- 
cipal means by which music is made available to the public? 
Of course not. Judging by the responses of workers surveyed, 
the most widespread medium of musical information is now 
the radio which as TV makes it possible to listen to music 
without focussing on it, while engaged in something else. 
This circumstance makes itself felt in people’s attitude to 
music or, more precisely, in their estimate of their attitude 
to it. Going to the theater, a concert, even a movie, 1s see 
a definite event. Music imbues literally all areas of daily life 
and this makes it difficult for people to consciously “articu- 
late” it, to determine truly its role in life. | 
at sort of music, however? What genres 2 Pea 
are most preferred by workers of cities 1n the beara ia 
vey conducted in two major industrial centers in ei r aealf 
verdlovsk and Chelyabinsk—showed that more “ 
of the workers constantly listen to popular and folk song® 
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fewer numbers, to choral and jazz music, somewhat m 
than one-fifth—to operetta. Workers only irregularly fro 
time to time, attend to other genres. Only 10 per eesit r 
those surveyed systematically listen to such works of musi 2 
art as opera and ballet. 

The dependence of the level of workers’ musica] Culture op 
the level of their education can be clearly trased. A, their 
education rises, so, too, does their interest in serious music: 
symphony, chamber music, opera and ballet. It does not {9}. 
low from this, however, that the growth of the workers’ gen- 
eral culture by itself solves the problem of raising their mys- 
ical culture. Despite favourable tendencies, the place of se. 
rious music remains as a whole low, and the level of workers’ 
musical culture lags behind the level of their general educa- 
tion. 

From answers to a question on their favorite composers 
and musical works, one can conclude that workers are quite 
broadly familiar with the works of major musical forms: 
they named 34 operas and 26 operettas. Chaikovsky’s opera 
Eugene Onegin was most popular, followed by Verdi’s La 
Traviata, Chaikovsky’s Queen of Spades, Bizet’s Carmen, 
the works of Mikhail Glinka, Alexander Borodin, Charles 
Gounod, Sergei Prokofiev and other masters of world opera. 
Symphonies by Chaikovsky, Beethoven, Schubert and Berlioz 
were named, as well as a number of other works. The most 
popular works are by Chaikovsky, followed by Shostakovich, 
Beethoven, Khachaturyan, Rachmaninoff, Kabalevsky and 
Khrennikov. 

The most well-versed age group is workers from 26 to 
35. The youngest workers simply list the most popular wor 
of Chaikovsky, Shostakovich and Beethoven. As a whole, 
however, one may conclude that a significant portion of work 
ers, even those without a high level of education, are already 
familiar to a certain degree with the best works of worl 
musical culture. 

Workers of Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk go (at least 08° 
a year) to: operettas—77.9 per cent of those surveyed, variely 
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69.6 pet cent, the opera—65.7 per cent, symphony 

hows "53.4 per cent, concerts of chamber music—16.1 

concerts the reasons hampering attendance at musical 
t. Among ; 

er ce nd concerts, workers listed: lack of free time—44.3 

gneaters * those surveyed; competition from radio and te- 
31.2 per cent; family circumstances and state of 
levis ir 99.2 per cent; remoteness of home from theater— 
bet er cent. Only 5.2 per cent fail to go to musical concerts 
i performances for “Jack of interest’. . 
a To what extent are listeners prepared to meet musical art, 
on the foundation of what knowledge and habits are their 
musical interests based? 

One may consider the first stage of musical education fa- 
miliarity with musical notation. ‘Almost 19 per cent of work- 
ers surveyed can read music—22.4 per cent of the men, 14.4 
per cent of the women. There is a clear inverse dependence 
between knowledge of musical notation and age, and a di- 
rect relation between musical literacy and level of educa- 
tion. One may affirm, consequently, that the number of 
workers who can read music is constantly rising. The basic 
seats of musical education are, increasingly, the general 
school and special music schools. Almost one-fifth of those 
surveyed (18.8 per cent) can play musical instruments. In- 
struments played are the following (in descending order): 
guitar, accordion, wind instruments, piano, folk instruments 
(balalaika, mandolin, etc.), violen. 

As can be seen even from a short survey, problems of devel- 
oping working people’s musical culture have a multitude of 
ine chief among them raising the qualitative, substantive 
. = - bates with music, developing the creative principle 

ia g musical values. _ a . 
ae e scale of preferences, theatrical art (which lags 

gnificantly behind film, literature and music) surpasses the 

ne arts, chamber and eit : P 
chitecture, Dj and symphonic music, sculpture and ar 

- erspiig pe consumption of theatrical art is bound (with 
buil lite ae travelling groups) to a special, permanent 

- Professional groups work, as a rule, in major (and 


only in part in medium-sized) cities. Therefore, Seatin 
pacity in theaters cannot be compared to analogous indices 
for movie theaters, libraries and other institutions of 1H is 
culture. This is felt in the total size of the theater audience 
in regularity of contacts with the theater, and in frequency 
of attendance. For these reasons, judging the intensity of 
workers’ involvement with scenic art is possible Principally 
by determining the workers’ share of the total theater au- 
dience. 

Study of the audience of 16 provincial dramatic theaters 
in the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic* showed that the 
weight of workers in the total audience averages 11 per cent 
(by way of comparison, white collar workers of all catego- 
ries made up 45 per cent, students 12 per cent, and so on). 
However, the mean figure (11 per cent) conceals significant 
variation in different theaters. At the tour performances of 
the Lenin’s Komsomol Theater of Leningrad (they played 
in Sverdlovsk in the summer of 1972), workers made up 11.1 
per cent of the audience. At four performances by the Nizh- 
ny Tagil Drama Theater, 23.8 ‘per cent of those surveyed 
were workers. Among the regular audience of the Kurgan 
Regional Drama Theater, workers make up about one-fifth. 

Thus, in Urals industrial centers the proportion of workers 
among theater goers is noticeably higher than the Russian 
Federative’ Republic average. It exceeds the corresponding 
indices of the most developed capitalist countries. For’ ex- 
ample, according to W. J. Baumol and William G. Bowen, 
professors at Princeton University, the workers’ share in the 
theater-going public in the United States and England is 
4.5'and 7.6 per cent, respectively.** fs “ 

The regularity of workers’ contact with the theater varies 
significantly in accordance with thé type of ‘their place © 


* One of the Union republics that is a part of the USSR. ‘ 

** See their article, “The Performing Arts and Economic Dilemma , 
The Economics and Organization of Theater, Moscow, 1971, pp: 98, 106 
(in Russian). Oo i io ee 
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“tence (presence of a theater, possibilit , 
Sel of their education. While for the ca iain 
38.7 pet cent of the workers go to the theater several pass 
among young workers in Leningrad 64.4 per cent 
> to the theater no less than two or three times a year 
pout 50 per cent of all workers surveyed in Taganrog g0 
io the theater every year, and this figure rises to 60-65 per 
cent among workers with a secondary and special secondary 
education. Comparison of the regularity of attendance at the 
theater among workers of the Urals regional center of Kurgan 
and workers in Estonia likewise speaks of the greater fre- 
quency of theater attendance by workers in the Baltic re- 
ublic, where both the traditions of theatrical culture and 
the general cultural level of workers is higher than in the 

Urals. | , : 
Among obstacles to regular attendance at a theater, the 
workers of Kurgan (surveyed in 1973) listed the following 


(per cent of those surveyed): 


Family and domestic circumstances -++++-+-+- 24.0 
Watching performances on television -++++-++> 21.2 
The low artistic level and unsatisfactory repertoire of | - 
the local theater . - . - sees er ee , 43.2 
Not interested in the theater as art «++ +s ess 42.0 
Social-production commitments «+ ++++-+ss° ae 
The theater is far from home .««++++***%°* 8.4 


ee 

Lack of free time (domestic and social commitments, re- 
moteness of the theater) is an objective circumstance, since 
attending’ a performance demands major (3-4 hours) expen- 
ditures of free time outside the home. Reference to television 
to a certain degree correlates with ‘a critical judgment 0 
local theater, since the home screen provides, as a rule, the 
opportunity to familiarize oneself with the best performances 
of theaters in the capital, with the work of great masters of 
drama, Other reasons have no substantial influence on the- 
ater attendance, and a factor such as material difficulties was 
noted by only 2.8 per cent of the workers surveyed. 
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Analysis of the qualitative side of workers’ involy 
with theater (desires, tastes) shows that their evaluation 
this form of art follows their general orientation to a of 
culture: knowledge, emotional release, empathy for the ies 
Other esthetic features inherent in the theater, in perce a 
of the performance, are a “background” on which (Onli aa 
the stage takes place. The distribution of answers by va 
of Kurgan city to the question of what theater contributes 1, 
their lives, the principal values of theaters for them, jg im 
follows (per cent of respondents): 


SS. 


. Broadens horizons, tells something new, provides mate- 


4 

rinl for thought «© .s «4 4 & Be ee «nev al at8 
2. Rest and relaxation. «1. sss vee teesvvces 34 8 
5S. Wmpathy for the heres ««<. s «a4 & & 6 Sw % s 17.2 
4, Watching one’s favorite actors on the stage ...... 16 8 
5. Direct contact with the stage, with actors. ......1] 14.8 
6. The opportunity to be with people, to meet friends ..]| 410.8 
7. The festive atmosphere, the unusual setting of the theater} 9.6 
8. The visual form of the performance. ......... 8 0 
9. The collectiveness of watching and experiencing ....| 4.4 


Despite the broad range of the answers, it must be admit- 
ted that those surveyed do not show the level of esthetic per- 
ception of theatrical performances that might be desired. 
Obviously, a certain distortion of traditional esthetic percep- 
tion of the theater as an art in which the actor communicates 
directly with the viewer and the stage with the auditorium 
is taking place under the influence of television and movies. 
In many respondents’ evaluations and opinions, there were 
with respect to the theater characteristics of perception 0 
art and of artistic thinking inculcated by cinematography an 
television (hence, for example, the low interest in the theatric- 
al form of the play, in the work of the director, the some 
what reduced attention to the very figure of the stage che 
to the factor of his direct contact with the viewer). 
the very volume of theater-going experience cannot be ore 
pared to the experience of movies and television. About 5 
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f the workers surveyed watch television broadcasts 

Jays at least once or twice a month, 66.8 per cent watch 
TV dramas almost every week (approximately one-tenth 
of the workers studied go to the theater once a month). When 
asked whether they preferred a play or a movie version of 
a book they had read, film versions of novels were preferred 
seven to one- ; 

In the development of its relationship to the theater, the 
worker audience still has, along with what has been achieved, 
many unsolved problems. Theater does not yet occupy that 

lace that would correspond to its potential for the moral, 
esthetic and artistic training and enrichment of working peo- 

le. For this, the concentrated creative efforts of the theater 
‘tself are necessary—for the development of a quality dra- 
matic repertoire, for raising the artistic level of all com- 
ponents of stage art, in the search for new ways and forms 
of approaching and reaching mutual contact with the mass 
audience. 

On the other hand, attention should be directed also to 
nourishing in the viewing audience the demand for and habit 
of constant contact with the art of the theater. A part of the 
workers are still beyond the influence of theater or are losing 
contact with it (among workers of Kurgan in our sample, 5.6 
per cent have never been to the theater, and 21.6 per cent have 
ceased to go in the last few years; for small and medium-sized 
cities where there is no theater, these figures are larger). And 
the viewer who comes to a performance is often not prepared 
for stage art (no more than 5 per cent regularly familiarize 

emselves with journals on theater or read books on its history 
na theory). A consequence of this is a lack of appreciation 

or the world of theater, an accent on the external aspect of 
a action, preoccupation with the substantive and moral 

nse of a play at the expense of its artistic and expressive 
iia Raising the esthetic culture of apprehending the theater 
im understanding its artistic and expressive means 1s an 
oo path for bringing theater and audience closer to- 
sether, for stimulating their mutual growth. 


ef cent 0 
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In evaluating the level of assimilation of artistic Culture 
in socialist society, it is important to note that active Parti. 
cipation in the consumption and creation of cultural values 
has become a necessary element in the cultural life of Soviet 
people. This has been promoted and will be even further 
promoted by ‘the growth of education and genera] culture 
among working people, by the flowering of Socialist art, by 
the socially beneficial prospects opened by ‘the building of 


communism. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
TELEVISION AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON 


The rapid development of the mass media has left its 
imprint on all aspects of contemporary man’s life. Televi- 
sion has a special place in it. In volume and variety of in- 
formation offered, in wealth and diversity of artistic and 
expressive means, in the nature of its apprehension and 
in the size of its audience, televison stands today ahead of 
all other mass media. Television programs are watched by 
tens of millions of viewers. In unilateral, one-time “con- 
sumption” of programs, television today has far surpassed 
cinematography and has become a national, public perfor- 
mance in the literal sense of the word. ch ws 

This circumstance has made it an urgent practical task 
to study the social functions of television, of the ways, na- 
ture and consequences of its influence on the very broadest 
public. The ever growing.size of the television audience, of 
course, cannot be explained only by the technical achieve- 
ments of this means of communication. What must. first be 
examined is the social phenomenon. of, televison—the ap- 
pearance of a qualitatively new form of social intercourse, 
anew medium of mass information. _. ‘ | 

is approach requires that the social conditions the 
nature of the social relations in which this process is devel- 
oping, be taken into account. In a developed socialist 
Society, the mass media are a part of the process of creating 
and developing a single, universal, democratic culture. Only 


Tw 
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i is can the organization of the Media gyg 
aber in the hands of the state, centralizeg ity 
gram planning, etc.) be harmonized with its substanv. 
functions—enrichment of the information and Values of the 
spiritual culture of the broadest strata of the Public. Onl 
as society is rebuilt along communist lines do the ee 
media (and television first of all) fully reveal] their Social. 
esthetic potential. 


not at all surprising that one of the principal directions jn 
the theory of the mass media (it is above all the rapid de- 
velopment of televison that has promoted the formation of 
this new social discipline) js study of the reading, viewing 
and listening audience. Such study can be carried out from 
the position of general and social psychology, information 
theory and cybernetics, linguistics, but it proceeds primar- 
ily along the lines of sociological analysis aided by case 


One of the methodological points of departure for socio- 
logical study of the television audience is analysis of the 


latter’s social-demographic structure and the elucidation on 
this basis of the degree of Variety 


heen © 8roups of viewers, to the 
determination of the Tange and level of their cultural in- 


terests and demands, and On this basis to the direct use of 


oe 

* The universe consisted of the adult (over 16 years old) dilation 
of Sverdlovsk Region in the zone of 800d television receptio pop aie 
naires were distributed in population centers chosen at ean a a 
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TEL 
There are more than 800 thousand television sets at the 
‘is posal of working people in the region. Seventy-five per 
cent of the families in the sample have TV sets. Of course, 
this mean figure varies widely for different population 
centres, 10 different social and family situations, and accord- 
ing to the character of the cultural environment. For exam- 
Ic, in the province capital, the percentage of television 
F yners was greater (86.7 per cent of the families surveyed) 
than in medium-sized industrial cities (73.7 per cent). In 
the worker milieu proper, there are relatively more televi- 
sion sets than in other strata of the population. 
At the same time, it was found that from one-half to 
two-thirds of those who do not have TV sets watch TV at 
least several times a month. Thus, almost nine-tenths of the 
population in the zone of good reception are television 
viewers. This figure is rising, since from one-fourth to one- 
half of those who did not have televisions intended to ac- 
quire them in the immediate future. Hence one may assume 
that workers will in the not too distant future be a social 
group 100 per cent encompassed by television. 

A very important index of the relationship between tele- 
vision and the worker audience, an index of the place that 
TV holds in the structure of workers’ cultural interests, is 
the volume of free time spent on watching television. Pre- 
cise determination of this index is made difficult by a num- 
ber of factors—irregularity of watching, difficulty of cal- 
culating the time one has spent, the subjectivity of percep- 
tions of time, etc. Therefore, it has been determined through 
a set of mutually-complementary data obtained from those 
who filled out the questionnaires.” 
end 

they filled out more 


more than 8,600 television viewers were surveyed; 
than 2,000 family questionnaires; 86.3 per cent of the sample—1,326 
Persons—were workers. a 

* A week was taken as the base time period, It was determined how 
many days television was usually watched per week and the average 
duration of individual viewing sessions. Viewers chose from among var!- 
ous responses offered on the questionnaire. 
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watch television an average of 5.3 da : 
at Oe among pensioners and housewives is the fee" 
higher (5.7 days). Frequency of watching TV in Other strata 
and groups of the population was: secondary schoo] aba 
dents—5.2 days; non-production intelligentsia—5.9. engi. 


§ 
neering and technical personnel—5.1; college students _ 


han any 
aily, and 
Ore hours 


ises_ with 
age (over 30). Thus, both in frequency and in duration of 


TV watching, workers are among the most active Viewers, 
They spend an average of 11-12 hours per week in front of 


incomplete secondary educa. 

old living in medium-sized 

cities and villages surpass this amount). 
Thus, TV watching is one of the basic 


several times over, 
elevision’s “expansionism”, 


share of viewers’ free time, has provoked a heated polemic 
between advocates 


uits of enlight- 
» and brought to his home “high” 
: access in every- 
day life. Television’s Opponents accuse ‘it of spreading the 
virus of social and of turning the viewer 
oden box and unthink- 
any and every spiritual nourishment. 
of view hold some truth. 
contradictory tendencies 
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.. television. A sober, dialectical analysis of the social con- 
sequences of television is necessary so that, relying on 
specific social mechanisms, one may regulate and direct 
these processes. This potential is made possible by socialist 
social relationships. 

Undoubtedly, having subsumed the functions of tutor 
and propagandist, source of information, transmitter of art 
and means of entertainment, television has decisively in- 
fluenced the use of leisure. However, one cannot hold that 
television has edged many types of cultural activity out of 
the realm of free time. It is truer to speak of a change in 
the correlation of different forms of cultural activity in 
working people’s cultural life. 

On the one hand, a redistribution of the sources of infor- 
mation is taking place. For example, according to the 
workers surveyed, television has priority over newspapers 
and radio as a source of information on science, problems 
of moral training, art and sports. As the principal source 
of international and national political information and 
economic news, television, in their opinion, yields only to 
the press. On the other hand, television in a certain sense 
restricts the realm of purposeless time-killing, stimulating 
intellectual and emotional activity and thereby encourag- 
ing viewers to master the spiritual values of culture. This 
process is not uniform for all viewers, being differentiated 
according to age, education and level of culture. 

From 15 to 42 per cent of the workers noted a change in 
the intensity of some types of cultural activity as a result 
of television. Television mostly affected attendance at mov- 
ies (intensity of this activity changed for 41.8 per cent of 
the workers surveyed), cultural centers (30 per cent), lec- 

es, discussions and gatherings (28.6 per cent), theaters, 
museums and exhibitions (28.1 per cent), and listening to 
radio (39.5 per cent). It had significantly less impact on 
sports and tourism (14.7 per cent), amateur artistic endeav- 
or (16.2 per cent), favorite leisure-time activity (17.3 per 
cent), meetings with friends (19.4 per cent) and reading 
12—2299 
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newspapers and magazines (15.6 per cent) and belles- 
(21.3 per cent). These responses provide food for th 

First, the study did not confirm the widely held opin: 
that television has only a negative influence on the wen is 
cultural activity, limiting its range. The opposite fenden 
is increasingly evident: a rise, under the influence of tele- 
vision, in the intensity of some types of cultural activity 
Television affected least of all activities demanding of the 
viewer active participation, the expression of his own per- 
sonality, a creative principle: amateur artistic endeavor 
sports, hobbies, social intercourse with friends. 

Second, according to the workers’ evaluations, for the 
most part neither clubs nor such traditional leisure actiyi- 
ties as lectures, discussions or gatherings are able to with- 
stand “competition” from television. The resources and 
potential of television are truly inexhaustible, and the short- 
comings in club organization are especially evident against 
the background of the home screen. The problem of “the 
workers’ club and television” requires further careful anal- 
ysis and practical resolution, but it is clear that the activity 
of public cultural institutions is in need of substantial 
change: they must work now not with the average public, 
but with active, demanding television viewers. 

Third, complex relations are forming between television 
(and the TV viewer) and movies, theater and radio. The 
prestige of belles-lettres is sufficiently great in the worker 
milieu so that reading books has as a whole sustained the 
pressure of visual and audio images, and in fact belles- 
lettres have in some respects received an additional stimu- 
lus, for the need for individual, “silent” involvement w! 
art has increased: 5 per cent of the workers surveyed a 
gan, because of television, to turn more often to belles 
lettres. 

Newspapers and magazines, judging by the es ee 
have likewise been able to counter television's are 
(3.5 per cent of the workers began to read them aie a seh 
The periodical press has retained its position as ! 


lettres 
Ought. 
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d interpreter of internation 
ane onomic problems and as tr 
‘nformation. 
een tie oh ewe. 
mee to the radio, replacing jt 
rae young and elderly workers 
“9 adio. Sociologists note that, as a 
of acain increased in recent years, 
os ing back ground lost earlier. Th 
To oudcnine of extra-domestic forms of leisure activity 
mf the widespread use of portable transistor radios pro- 
a radio with a certain independence of the TV screen. 
" Theater does not have this “independence”. Approxi- 
tely one-fourth of the workers surveyed stated that, se 
neta television sets, they went em yo | oy 
j ten). One mus 
0 per cent said they went more o wi 
i ease factors into account. The TV is ioe pe 
termediary between the eee ee ae a lays, shows 
Moreover, television presents many air ae Of wees 
and dramatic works of major caper genet with the 
srotiagir igo abe abies tear eee the living atmos- 
actor, with the stage, can never f tage performance. But 
ter, the miracle of stag Sr igen ee 
phere of the theater, iewers, without a rich exp 
oF ae cael sald mn ge fied with the televised pre- 
of theater, are apparently satishe 
sentation of drama. io 
Moreover, the frequency of ae presence of a 5 ‘ts 
bvious objective factor f its professional si vers 
on an obvic ‘ty. the level o cquaints viewers, 
cal troupe in a city, The TV screen acq 
repertoire, and so on. 


: d 
+ ae llectives an 
t] artistic co the 
le, with the work of the ‘elediie those fro 
as a rule, 


i lity pro- 
: f the stage, thigh qua 
with the ees Sctecnsting of woe Ee ean ta 
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either a live performance (given the opportunity) 4 


ee T vj 
ing the same performance on television. Table 39 lie we 
responses. the 
Table 30 
Selection of Television or Live Performance 
(per cent of respondents) 
Type of performance cee ee TV enealt to 
OO © seas Se cee cae ee ee ek 27.5 28.5 44 0 
DANE ex se See ce. & 30.4 39.4 30.5 
Operetta. 6.6 se ek ke we we eS 43.4 34.2 99 7 
SYMNPNONY « 2 a <4 4 #8 Ao «we i 12.0 28.0 60.0 
Variety show .........., 30.0 38 .6 26.4 
Exhibition of fine arts ..... 36.5 20.0 43.5 
SIO e.g a ae, Bo a> 90.0 32.8 17.2 
Sports event .........., 35.9 37.2 26.9 
a 


Drama theater is closest in character to television, and 
television attracts a significant portion of the worker au- 
dience. Operetta and opera are more striking visually, and 
this attracts people to musical theater. The nature of mu- 
sical apprehension apparently does not here play a sub- 
stantial role, as is evident from the preferences of viewers 
for “domestic” over live performance of symphony and 
variety concerts. 

Analysis of responses from the worker TV audience leads 
to the conclusion that the more interest a specific group in 
the population has for a particular type of art or perfor- 
mance (for instance, operetta or circus) the fewer there are 
those who are willing to watch it only on television. At the 
Same time, there is a preference for live viewing of a partic- 
ular type of art or performance when television cannot 
reproduce it without significant loss (e.g., the fine arts). 

Television today should promote profound, canine 
interest in the full diversity of the world of art, it shoul 
stimulate a demand for direct contact with it. Absorbing 
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proadcasts of theatrical premieres, 


; il ; 
new developments in the world of ue oe of 
studios of artists preparing important Sark to from the 
advertisements, finally, intelligent and intiicse oe Teview 


intrigui 
ments—these and other television gen suing announce- 


; ne res are findj : 
place 0 television programs and are ea : 
or 


whom they are intended. Let us consi 
Sverdlovsk television studio. For a cage ane te i 
on the Screen” program has been aired at ie peranis ~ 
every month. It is an illustrated survey and review o a 
most important movie premieres of the month. The pro- 
gram has a permanent, skilled moderator, and the form and 
style of the review have been perfected. Not surprisingly, 
a survey of movie-goers in the region showed that from 20 
to 30 per cent (varying by social-demographic group) use 
this program as a point of reference when choosing movies. 
Some are of the opinion that the spread of television has 
its most harmful effect on its nearest predecessor, cinema, 
the audience for which has in consequence contracted 
sharply. The results of the survey show that, after the pur- 
chase of a television set, 39 per cent of the workers began 
to go to the movies less often than before; only 2.8 per cent 
went more often. However, differential analysis showed 
that this contraction occurred primarily at the expense of 
those who went to the movies immoderately often—young 
workers and those with an incomplete secondary education. 
Some categories of working people even increased their at- 
. i levision has played a 
tendance at movies. In this sense, television ded 
positive role: it has reduced “movie-addiction , ie Lone 
to equalize movie-going among different BrOnReer Sein 
and has raised selectivity in the choice of films. te th 
The interrelation of television and cinema permits ra 
‘ : ; ding viewers to preter 
isolation of motives and factors leading S iioae Gucvered 
one to the other. Though the majority : ‘ ae ractice 
favored watching movies in a movie theater, P 


. ‘sion. Lhe reasons 
they more often watch movies on ae in Table 38. 


prompting one or the other choice are §1 
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Table gg 
Motives for Worker reference 
of Movie Theatera or Television 


(per cent of respondents) 


Vreforence for neelng movies In movie Preference for w 
theaters | on ryrtlng Movieg 


Botlor reproduction... . 4. 97.5 
Movies aro better in a movie 
theater, they can bo Appre- 


Save time, . , : 


circumstances 


et 42.4 
‘inder going to 1 
theater : : r ie 


honded moro fully... , , 31,6 ++ + + GO 
Filma are shown earlicr than on Watching a movie can 
lolevision ....,.,.,.,, 30.3 be combined with other 
Desire to be with other people, activities»... ,, . W4 
lo lake astro]. ...,.,., 23.5 | No worry about tickets . 20.4 
Don’t want to leave home .9 
Too many people in a 
theater ....,,, 5.4 
Save money. ..,,. 5.2 


Recognition of the higher technical and esthetic quali- 
ties of “live” cinematography and a number of socio-do- 
mestic factors limiting attendance at movie theaters—these 
are the basic factors influencing the viewers’ choice. At the 
same time, more than a third of the worker television au- 
dience prefer to compensate for the reduced quality of the 
small television screen with the advantages of watching at 
home. 

Those surveyed were offered a wildly hypothetic situa- 
tion: if the T'V screen were expanded to the size of a screen 
in a movie theater, and if the broadcast were in color, 
would this influence their attendance at movie theaters? 
Twenty-four per cent responded that they would go to 
movie just as often, 55 per cent that they would go much 
less often and 21 per cent responded that they were com- 
pletely satisfied with films shown on television (among ae 
was a high percentage of elderly workers with a low lev 
of education and living in worker settlements). 
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We traced above the place of television in the structure 
of leisure time among workers in the Urals, television’s 
vafluence on spiritual demands and cultural activity, its re- 
jationsbiP to other forms of art and mass media. This in- 
quence, 2s sociological study of the worker TV audience 
hows; touches many aspects of working People’s cultural 
life. For that reason, it is important to establish the attitude 
of the workers themselves to television as a whole, and their 
evaluation of its various functions. 

The survey of the worker TV audience included a series 
of questions whose purpose was to elucidate this aspect of 
the problem. Indicative, for example, were answers to the 
question: “What is it about television that most attracts 
you? What, in your view, are its chief merits?” 

The answers are grouped in Table 34. 


Table 34 


Workers’ Evaluation 
of the Functions of Television 


(per cent of respondents) 


Television provides information on the most important social 
and political events in our country and abroad ..... 5 

Artistic TV broadcasts broaden one’s experience and provide 
esthetic pleasure. ...... ae es ee ee ee 6 
It is a means of intellectual relaxation. ......... - 
3 


It broadens one’s horizons in many areas. ....... + 


It helps one learn more of art and the work of important 
artists ‘ 


7 
6 
3 

6 
cae we we we ee a ee we ow ee we ke ee 9 


Even these generalized evaluations persuade us that the 


social potential of television is exceptionally broad and 
diverse.” 


* Though they have much in common, evaluations of television by 
other social groups are-somewhat divergent. Television’s function in pro- 
viding “familiarity with art” is much more highly rated by students, 
engineering and technical personnel and the non-production intelligentsia 

an by workers. For college and secondary school students, television 
has great importance as a source of information. 
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Television’s capacity to combine visual] document . 

‘ eC ‘ ° ati 
and improvisation, its command over the Viewer’s trust.” 
inclusion of the viewer in an immediately occurrin and 
cess, lend the T’V screen a magnetically attractive tie 

er 
We have already noted that workers spend a Significans 
portion of their leisure time watching television, The jes 
giving television his free time rightly calculates that his 
entertainment requirements will be met. 

While the existence of such a demand among viewers ie 
completely natural, this does not at all mean that teleyj. 
sion should be oriented to it unconditionally, Entertain. 
ment is only one form of satisfying esthetic requirements 
the least developed at that. A higher and more mature a 
nifestation is esthetic pleasure. Cultural programs, includ- 
ing both art that is intrinsically linked to television and 
other forms of art for which the television screen is an in- 
termediary, serve to satisfy this latter need directly. How- 
ever, every program should contain at least some elements 
of esthetic experience, should interest the viewer, stimulat- 
ing and seizing his imagination. If there is no such emo- 
tional message in the program, the viewer is usually indif- 
ferent to it. 

Current television programming does not always and in 
full measure take this factor into account. It is not at all 
surprising that the demand for a specific type of thematic 
series may be great and television’s prestige in the broad- 
casting of this sort of information and the value orienta- 
tion toward watching it high, yet the practical attitude 
(regularity of watching and evaluation of specific programs) 
may be somewhat different. 

Against this background, the interest of workers in Sverd- 
lovsk Region to cultural “quiz” programs, musical contests 
and festivals of amateur groups, variety shows, programs 
based on viewers’ comments, and so on, is both understane- 
able and explicable. t 

omparing the popularity of actual programs broadcas 
from the Sverdlovsk studio with proposals for including 
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ous subjects in an “ideal” pro ra 
amen were asked to propose Sea. m schedule (those 
vision schedules), one se A gap betw 
worker audience an € pro rams t 

an’ Thus, more than a third of the ey actually 
their weekday schedules programs on 
themes, proposals for youth-oriented pro 
from 43.5 per cent of the workers, ma 
science programs, documentary films, etc 

On the whole, the TV schedule dra 
distinguished by its wide thematic Scope, variety of genres 
and seriousness. This speaks of a profound interest in 
important questions and of a readiness for creative appre- 
hension as features describing the worker television au- 
dience. The worker audience rates television highly as a 
source of social and political information, and such infor- 
mation constitutes one-fourth of the total volume of infor- 
mation that workers obtain from television. Four-fifths of 
the worker viewers watch TV past 11 p.m. if an important 
state or political event is being broadcast. 

Thus, the activism of the worker television audience pro- 


vides an indirect indication of its social activism, the social 
direction of its interests. 


grams were received 
ny wished to watch 


wn up by workers js 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
MAKERS OF CULTURAL TREASURES 


Among the many ways in which Soviet workers partici- 
pate in socialist culture, a special place belongs to amateur 
artistic endeavor. Amateur artistic creativity is a complex 
social phenomenon, and for this reason sociologists analyze 
it from a number of angles. The basic objects of study are: 

— the artistic structure of amateur art and its social role, 

— the ways in which the products of amateur activity are 


apprehended, 
— the place of amateur endeavor in the artistic culture 


of socialist society. 

Man’s artistic activity has always been connected with 
the activity of practical transformation, being a manifesta- 
tion of people’s social activism. As A. V. Lunacharsky noted, 
“the influence of art bows to the iron laws of economics. If 
it expresses the tendencies of decaying or socially weak 
groups, then its fragile resistance is smashed to smithereens 
under the heavy wheel of history. But if it is the winged 
child of the mother of all, economics, if it in color and song 
organizes the germs of tomorrow, of the inevitable that 1 
stirring to life and gaining strength in men’s souls—™ 
without a doubt hastens, deepens and eases the social pro 
cesses.””* 

* A. V. Lunacharsky, Jn the Realm of Music, Moscow 1971, p. 31 (in 
Russian). 
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As an historically shaped form of non- 
tivity; amateur artistic endeavor performs simultaneously 
crea jmportant social functions—the realization of creative 
etal and the development of the capacities of the broad 
vie in the realm of art. . 
“hea distinct from professional art, t 
t js working people’s free time, A 
snail phenomenon is voluntary p 
nffect is subject to no sanctions other 
the personal moral responsibility of 
content and level of the works perfo 


al art is an area of labor regulated and paid by society, 
amateur endeavor is neither connected with such labor nor 
influences the level of an individual’s income. . 

Artistic creativity combines traditional forms (choir, dance, 
drama, vocal, orchestra and applied art) and new forms that 
have developed in recent years Sea movies and pho- 

raphy, musical composition, and so on). . 

he ee art ees during the period when the s0- 
cialist state was taking shape. In the early years of nae 
power, amateur theatrical and agitation-art peace 
literary societies appeared in all areas of the page a 
repertoire reflected the current problems of the pe see 
economic and cultural life of the young paae state br 
furthered the rarer oe ee 7 bees ac clpiae 
In the first ranks of the. amate ; 

stood the working class, who made i ag ra 
part of those involved in anna activity. These 

continue to develop in our own day. ane 

At present, eee. chorus, symphony ee ral ate 
art that had previously been the exclusive : mo ad 
sionals have become a part of were ar ; ineeaigeirride 
repertoire have greatly exp anded. a iene and artis- 
art is noteworthy not only for os oO of its characteris- 

tic level and its complex technique. a ‘duals inner, spiri- 
tics is an increasing interest in the in he davensity of 
tual world, the aspiration to express a 


Professional folk 


he arena of amateur 
nother feature of this 
articipation—which in 
than social Opinion and 
group members for the 
rmed. While profession- 
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modern man’s feelings and thoughts. Attempts are being 
made to combine traditional material mastered in folk art 
with modern themes, with events and facts from local life, 
giving them a more profound social, political and artistic 
interpretation. 

Socialist society has created conditions for the broad de- 
velopment of popular creativity, for the manifestation of the 
varied gifts of working people. Amateur art has now been 
organized on a national scale. About 134 thousand clubs 
function in the USSR. There are methodological centers pro- 
viding guidance for local circles and societies. General ar- 
tistic guidance of amateurs is exercized by Republican and 
Union centers of Folk Creativity under the Ministries of 
Culture of the republics and by Trade Union Centers of 
Amateur Art. 

Higher and secondary academic institutions train qualified 
leaders of artistic groups. Money for acquiring costumes and 
musical instruments and props increases every year. All of 
this furthers the development of amateur art and makes it 
truly public and popular in the original meaning of the word. 
Though there are many avenues for bringing people into 
circles and groups—they may be formed at places of work, 
study or residence—the organizational center for amateur 
activity is the club. 

The club network has a number of functions in the for- 
mation and development of people’s creative gifts. Organiz- 
ing amateur artistic activity is the specific function of Soviet 
clubs. More than 14 million adults and 10 million children 
participate in such amateur activity in the Soviet Union. Half 
of the adult participants are workers. 

Studies carried out in a number of cities and areas of the 
Urals and Western Siberia provide data on the number of 
trade union participants in amateur activities. For instance, 
in the city of Kachkanar, founded in 1959, 5.1 per cent of 
the workers are engaged in amateur endeavors; in Polev- 
skoi (Sverdlovsk Region) the figure is 5.8 per cent. In some 
cities in Sverdlovsk Region the figures are higher. In the 
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Table 35 


Number of Participants in Amate 
of Trade Unions in the USSR 


eT a ae 


i964 | 1967 | 1972 


ee a a) 


Total number of amateur 


groups (thousands) ... 136 272 337 
Total number of members 
(thousands)... +... . 5,741 | 7,042 | 7,730 


worker settlement of Poldnevaya, 27.7 per cent participate 
‘1 amateur activities. Analogous figures were obtained from 
a number of enterprises in Chelyabinsk Region. 

Of the more than seven and a half million persons in 
trade-union-sponsored amateur groups, 34 per cent partici- 
pate in clubs, 51 per cent through the recreation rooms” at 
enterprises, institutions and dormitories, and 15 per cent in 
academic institutions. 

The variety of amateur groups is great and reflects grow- 
ing artistic demands. 


Table 36 

Types of Trade Union-Sponsored Amateur 
Groups 
on pret eee 
Groups, ‘pants, 
0 

a Se 
Choral . 6 « «5 26.9 43.5 
Musical ....- 49.6 14.2 
Drang « « «<< «» 14.1 10.6 
Dance « ss» e« 15.4 42.0 
Other 44 «a «x 21.3 49.7 


As can be seen from Table 37, the nucleus of workers’ 
amateur groups is formed by young workers. 
ee 


* The recreation rooms provide an opportunity for rest, reading, 


peoeiat television, as well as being the center for the work of amateur 
oups, 


a 
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Table 37 


Age Structure of Members of Amateur Groups 
at Iron and Steel Works’ Club 
in Sverdlovsk Region 
| | 


20 and under’ =| 21-25} 26-30 | 31-35 | 36-45 | 46-55!O]der than 55 


53.5 per cent 4.8 | 2.0 8.2 


9.4 TA | 5.0 


It is quite normal that 80 per cent of the members of 
amateur groups should be 30 and under. Amateur artistic 
endeavor aids young people’s self-affirmation. Participation 
in creative activity adds to the value of young people’s lives, 
provides pleasure and the joy of discovering one’s talents. 

People’s potential in different areas of human activity is 
far from uniform. The individual’s social aptitudes are 
more lasting than are his professional aptitudes. Among 
those that are long-lasting are, in particular, the aptitude 
for artistic activity. This explains why a comparatively large 
percentage of older workers, who have retired and have a 
large amount of free time at their disposal, participate in 
amateur activity. 

There is a substantial difference in the number of men 
and women participating in amateur groups. Women make 
up the greater part of amateur performers. For example, in 
the choral groups of urban trade union clubs in Sverdlovsk 
Region, the ratio of women to men is 3:1; the ratio in vocal 
groups is 2:1, in drama groups 4:1. Men predominate only 
in variety groups and in a number of specialized activities 
(e.g., amateur film studios). 

Members of amateur groups have, as a rule, a relatively 
high level of education. Workers with less than a 6 year 
education are almost not to be found among those working 
in the more complex areas of art—musical and choral 
groups and popular theater, while 95.1 per cent of those 
engaged in amateur activities have, at a minimum, an In- 
complete secondary education. 
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since working youth (under 30) con titutes the 

amateur performers, a Series of Studies was : Ea of 

jetermine the attitude of that Broup to partic Fa to 

artistic creativity. Studies at enterprises in Chelyabi, = in 

gion established the functional dependence of this nsk R 

tion on a number of subjective onlenta 


relationship ioe Participatio 
e of population center was : 
Ceiebau Region there are - a 
ately) members of amateur Stoups than in major : ts 
Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk. "s 
The reasons for Participation in a grou 
(need for self-expression) and external. 


rou 
Closest. In small oe 


Table 38 


Indices of the Development 
of Concert Activit 
by Trade Union Clubs in the USSR 


eee 


| 1964 | 1967 | 1972 
a 
Performances 
(thousands) . . | 577 934 1,506 
Total audience 
(thousands) . . | 149,000 176 ,000 | 298,000 


ae ee ea ee 


Amateur concerts enjoy great popularity among all sen 
of the population, especially in small towns and Wee med 
ments. In Chelyabinsk Region, 35.2 per cent 0 es 
Workers regularly attend, and the figures Bre on t to the 
the same in Omsk and Sverdlovsk regions. ee which 
Popularity of amateur art is the Pagan aus toca 
makes it possible for a person who follows the p himself in 
of a fellow member of his work eat te) Dine 


i ee 
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Table 39 


Creative Demands of Different Groups 
of the Population in Kachkanar 


OOO Ey 


Members Active 
ive demand of am t own 
nee pr oe average 
To learn to play a musi- 
cal instrument... . 42.4 27.0 21.8 
To learn to read music. 18.7 9.4 8.8 
To participate in public 
readings ...... ‘ 12.5 8.3 law 
To perform on stage . . 12.5 10.0 7.3 


There are a number of motives leading workers into ama- 
teur groups and, consequently, there is great untapped poten- 
tial for bringing more workers into the groups. Young 
workers at a number of enterprises in Chelyabinsk Region 
who did not belong to amateur groups were asked: “Under 


what circumstances would you engage in amateur artistic 
activity?” ‘Table 40 gives the answers. 


Table 40 
Conditions Under Which Young 
Workers Not Now Members 
of Clubs Would Participate 
in Amateur Activity 
(per cent of respondents) 
Per cent of 
Answers from which respondents could choose breed 
response 
If the club provided all the necessary conditions . . 18.8 
If I knew that the club had good leaders .... ys 18.9 
If I were more closely acquainted with the club’s 
SCUIVIEY 1. 6 sea ew HOES ow 16 .0 
If acquaintances belonged .«.. - ee eee reas 30.6 
If the clubs’ leaders showed more initiative in attrac- 
ting members.....+.+.-s Se ee 2 “ 
If the club were near where I live... .-+ ++. 18. 
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The principal directions for the further development of 
amateur artistic activity in Soviet society are: creation of 
the necessary conditions for increasing the number of parti- 
cipants; change in the organization structure of the amateur 
group; expansion of the ways of involving working people 
into artistic creativity. Amateur artistic endeavor does not 
set itself the goal of training professional artists. A study 


rises in Sverdlovsk 
of the members of 
essional performers. 
S given professional 
ble singers as S. Le- 
(all awarded the title of 


, and hundreds of talented per- 
formers, composers and artists. 


Marx and Engels did not think that in the future everyone 


1, but they were confident that 


“... anyone in whom there is a potential Raphael should be 
able to develop without hindrance” * 


r art through its Popular traditions and uni- 
queness. Both professi art are part of a 
single system, the purpose of which is to provide the broad- 
est circles of the public with artistic traini 
SANNA 


ng. 
* K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, 
p. 441. 
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Some negative features in the esthetic training of work 
eople come to light in the development of amateur acti fas 
pejgnificant portion of working youth shows the greatest 
aterest in the “light genres” of art, and clubs are ofter 
ynable to accept all those who wish to participate in oe 

soups. The guitar 1s especially fashionable among res 
young: This enthusiasm is negative only when the artistic 
aspect of the music is ignored. This once more shows that 
it is necessary to develop good artistic taste, to inculcate love 
for complex forms of art. 

| Artistic taste is not just the result of independently formed 
esthetic values. Where clubs conduct serious work on deve- 
loping artistic tastes, there is greater potential for overcom- 
ing negative aspects of aping what is fashionable. The level 
of the esthetic apprehension of art among a certain part of 
working youth can be sharply raised by involving the young 
jn amateur artistic activity. 

A study has shown that the inability to comprehend cer- 
tain of the more serious types of professional art is most 
often due to lack of personal acquaintance with those types 
of art. Only an insignificant proportion of the workers in 
the Seversky settlement in Sverdlovsk Region who did not 
attend symphony concerts regretted that there were none in 
their town. In the same settlement, one-fourth of the 
members of amateur groups, who had more developed artist- 
ic interests, cited a lack of symphony concerts. 

Amateur art is impoverished, too, by the limited numbers 


of author groups—societies and groups of amateur compos- 
ers, poets and artists. One does not often see on the stage of 
a club or cultural center performances by an amateur group 
of a local playwright or song of a local composer who is a 
member of an amateur group. Yet members of the groups are 

ion of cultural values. 


highly motivated to independent creat 
tt n Chelyabinsk Region, one-tenth of the mem- 


In small towns i ! 
bers of groups would like to write verse or compose music” — 
in other categories of youth, such desires were expressed 3-3.5 
times less often. 


18° 
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Professional and amateur art have not only common sour- 
ces, they also have many common features. Both forms of 
art are developing on the basis of Party spirit, national spi- 
rit, the aspiration for greater craftsmanship, The conyver- 
gence of professional and amateur art is a requirement of 
the times, the basis for the art of the future that js stirring 
to life. 

The Soviet state shows great concern for the further deye. 
lopment of artistic creativity. Annual reviews and contest, 
of public talent and festivals of amateur art testify to this 
Tens of millions of working people took part in the reviews 
of amateur art dedicated to the 50th anniversary of Soviet 
power (1967) and the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth 
(1970). The public throughout the Soviet Union, and many 
people in other countries, hear and see the best amateur 
groups on radio and television. Millions of TV viewers meet 
amateur talent in the popular TV contests “Hello, We're 
Looking for Talent”. Dozens of amateur groups are given 
the opportunity to perform on the country’s principal stage— 
the Kremlin Palace of Congresses—and in the theaters in 


the capital and in the major cultural centres of the Soviet 
Union. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE SOCIAL PLANNING OF CULTURE 


The creation and development of socialist culture is a 
planned and controlled process. But it is legitimate to ask: 
is it necessary to plan the development of culture on the 
scale of every individual enterprise? Is it not enough to limit 
oneself to a general analysis of the trends of this develop- 
ment and plan for the country as a whole or, at least, for a 
major region? 

The socialist enterprise is not only an economic unit, it is 
also the arena for man’s social development. The life of 
every employee is connected to his enterprise by thousands 
of threads. At plant and factory, as has been shown in the 
preceding chapters, millions of workers increase their skills 
and obtain special technical, economic and political know- 
ledge, and are taught to manage the affairs of their enter- 
prise and of all society. The individual is shaped in the col- 
lective. The enterprise, through its clubs, amateur and sports 
groups organizes, too, the employee’s leisure. This is only a 
small part of the multitudinous functions of the socialist 
enterprise, and they are all to one degree or another directed 
to the development of the employee’s personality. To coor- 
dinate this work a single social development plan is prepared 

= every enterprise. 
Social planning has developed widely since the mid-1960s 

a the initiative of the production collectives in Leningrad. 

n effect, the plan of social development (as a part of the 
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enterprise’s integrated plan) determines the Prospects ang 
the optimal ways and means for the enterprise to Carry out 
its social functions. Its purpose is to create favorable con- 
ditions for bringing out the creative energy of working people 

A number of factors must be taken into account in plan- 
ning cultural life, or else it is impossible in principle. Socie. 
ty’s cultural life is a complex, dynamic system, within which 
different objects of planning and administration must be 
identified. First, planning people’s activity in creating and 
assimilating the values and benefits of spiritual life depends 
on the totality of social conditions. It is necessary to plan 
both the degree of participation in cultural production and 
the increase in the consumption of cultural values by diffe- 
rent groups of the population. Forecasting the participation 
of the public in different forms of education, scientific and 
technical creativity and artistic amateur activity is also part 
of this work. Second, there is planning of the results of this 
activity: increasing the number of cultural institutions, the 
number of books, films, records and other cultural goods 
produced. a. 

Planning the development of spiritual culture presents in 
comparison with planning other social systems, certain dif- 
ficulties. These stem above all from the fact that the efficacy 
of the action of such planning appears in the growth of 
people’s cultural requirements, interests and demands, in a 
change in their tastes and frame of values. Referring to the 
specific difficulties in planning spiritual culture, the Polish 
sociologist Aleksander Wallis singles out three “barriers” 
that hamper such planning: a) the absence of clear, quanti- 
fiable criteria for the comparison of different ‘cultural pheno- 
mena; b) the fact that different works of literature and art 
are not subject to quantifiable comparison; c) the difficulty of 
measuring choice in types of cultural activity (usually there 
are no precise data on how many people watch a given 
program, listen to a radio program or read a newspapet). 

Obviously, these are not the only “barriers” to obtaining 
the information needed for prognostication in the realm of 
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ture. Lhe problems of spiritual cult 
sae and personal attributes of a Whape more 
plicated is predicting the output of cultural goods ee 
volves planning the reproduction of existing goods d as 
dicting the creation of new by the c Coat aig 
of culture and by other organizatio 


As to the former, one may prepare fairly accurate plans 
both for the number of works reproduced: (books records 
films, cultural accessories, etc.) and the periods of dhe im- 
plementation. As to the latter, plans are confined to the the- 
matics of new works, the direction of creative endeavor the 
approximate date of completion of works, and the necessary 
expenditures of material resources. This is how creative acti- 
vity is planned in the areas of science and art. But prognosti- 
cation must take into account the uniqueness of the creative. 
search. The appearance of important new works of art can 
change the thematic plans of publishing houses and film stu- 
dios, the repertoires of theaters and orchestras. And in plan- 
ning a repertoire one must take into account the nature of 
the group and of the individual performer | 

It would be wrong to deem the creative process in science 
and art completely unamenable to ‘direction and planning, 
but planning in this area must ensure scope for individual 
initiative. Lenin noted that, in literature, “greater scope must 
undoubtedly be allowed for personal initiative, individual 
inclination, thought and fantasy, form and content’’.* In the 
creative process, changes in the original intent of scholar or 
artist are always possible. The artist cannot turn over a work 
that he considers less than adequate. Every genuine artist 
is a perfectionist. Consequently, there is a need for a flexible 
approach to planning creative activity in the realm of art. 

With respect to the distribution and consumption of the 
values of culture, the difficulty of forecasting consists in the 
necessity of calculating the requirements of the public for 


specific cultural values. Study of these requirements should 


m 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 46. 
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precede the distribution of the cultural values and goods, for 
this distribution cannot be effective unless account is taken 
of the demands of those for whom these goods are destined. 
So it is the goal of cultural planning not only to increase the 
number of clubs, schools and libraries, to expand the radio 
and television network, to produce more books, films and 
musical instruments, to open new theaters, concert halls and 
movie theaters, but, in the final analysis, to develop the spiri- 
tual requirements of the public. 

Will not planning in this case limit man’s spiritual free- 
dom, level out people’s requirements and interests and by 
the same token manipulate the human personality? This 
question touches on the substance and nature of planning, and 
is not intended to place in doubt the need for planning as 
such. Socialist planning in the realm of culture is directed 
to creating real conditions for the maximum development 
of the demands and inclinations of every individual, to sa- 
tisfying these demands and interests as fully and thorough- 
ly as possible. In other words, fulfilling the plan of socialist 
development broadens rather than reduces the choice of types 
and forms of cultural activity to correspond to the personal 
inclinations and interests of the individual. Each of the areas 
of cultural planning has its own specific features that are 
considered when plans are drawn up for the development of 
culture, whether within the framework of an individual en- 
terprise or for entire administrative regions. 

It is not figures and periods of implementation that are 
the chief object of planning, but the creation of optimal con- 
ditions for attaining the highest possible indices. Thus, plan- 
ning encompasses the number of persons who will partici- 
pate in scientific, technical and artistic creativity and the 
general direction of institutions’ and professionals’ cultural 
activity. Prospects for developing human personality are 
gauged and tendencies in the development of man and of 
potential spheres of his creative activity are determined. It 
is not a specific individual that is in mind, but large groups, 
for example, the development of workers. It is in this sense 
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that increases in people's spiritual demands and, consequent- 
ly, in their participation in the production and consumption 
of cultural values, are projected. 

There should be no stereotypes in planning different 
aspects of cultural life; careful, differential analysis and pro- 
found regard for the specific features of what is being planned 
are needed. 

In planning the development of the workers’ cultural life, 
the particular features of the cultural milieu in which the life 
of the given production collective passes are taken into ac- 
count. The heterogeneity of the milieu engenders differences 
in the potential cultural development of people with identi- 
cal specialities, skills and education, working at different 
enterprises. Prognostication, therefore, touches on the opti- 
mal conditions for the collective’s spiritual life, conditions 
that would bring into action new stimuli for creating cultu- 
ral values. To this end, difficulties in developing and satis- 
fying working people’s spiritual demands are identified and 
appropriate recommendations for improving conditions that 
hinder this process are made in correspondence with the 
enterprise’s material resources. A definite proportionality in 
the basic parameters of the cultural life of the collective and 
individual is aimed for. 

Experience has shown that to meet the most important goal 
of communist construction—forming a harmoniously deve- 
loped personality—it is not enough only to create conditions 
for the worker’s development, for his participation in a given 
area of cultural life. It is also important to stimulate creati- 
ve activity in all areas of life. Planning the social develop- 
ment of collectives in a number of industrial enterprises in 
the Urals has shown that such planning should not be con- 
fined within the limits of individual enterprises. Resolving a 
number of problems in the collective’s social life depends, 
too, on the cultural milieu of the population center where 
the enterprise is located. Plans for the social development of 
enterprises’ collectives are integrated into plans for the deve- 
lopment of the cultural life of larger units (city, province, 
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aie lan for the social development of the 
te Wo collective for 1971-1975 was drawn 
up, prospects for the development of the entire town of Po- 
lovck oi, where the works is situated, and of its institutions 
were decided upon, too. This gave a much fuller picture of 
the cultural life of the plant’s employees for the five-year 
period. There are now dozens of plans for the social develop- 
ment of towns in the USSR. Such plans provide for a more 
balanced distribution of cultural institutions, indicating ways 
to satisfy the public’s cultural demands. In all such plans, 
the social aspect is given special treatment. 

One interesting experiment was a program for raising the 
spiritual culture of young workers in Chelyabinsk Region over 
the five-year period 1971-1975. This program contains a 
detailed analysis of the state of education, professional train- 
ing, participation in scientific and technical creativity and 
amateur artistic endeavor by young workers in one of the 
most important industrial regions in the Southern Urals. 
Results of the first five-year plan of social development in the 
Urals—at the collective of the Sredne-Uralsk Copper Works 
—have shown the viability of such planning. It had 
been projected that, between 1966 and 1970, 203 persons 
would graduate from secondary technical schools by combin- 
ing work and study. In fact, 193 graduated from these 
schools, and 346 completed schools for working youth. The 
mean level of education of workers’ at the plant reached 8.2 
grades. Rather than the 5,790 persons who were expected to 
increase their skills, 9.5 thousand did so. Scientific and tech- 
nical creativity obtained wide scope: every fifth employee at 
the plant is now an inventor or has made a contribution to 
rationalizing production. = | | 

Broad strata of the workers themselves are taking part— 
and this is most important—in drawing up plans for social 
development. In this sense, social planning that is founded 
on the experience of the masses is both evidence of the in- 
creasing level of culture of the country’s workers and a 
means for raising that level further. _ | 


CONCLUSION 


This book has examined various aspects of the diverse 
and complex cultural life of the working class of the USSR 
—the leading force in Soviet society. The authors have en- 
deavored to show the contribution that the working class 
is making to the development of socialist culture. 

In the process of society’s historical development, both 
the type of spiritual culture and the subject of the historico- 
cultural process change as the mode of material production 
changes. The alienation of the masses from culture is over- 
come, and there is a revolution in the cultural development 
of the entire people. ) | 

The socialist revolution stirred millions of workers and 
peasants to independent creativity in the realm of culture. 
Socialism has altered the entire system of cultural institu- 
tions, has created the material preconditions for the cultural 
creativity of the masses. A demand for creative assimilation 
and development of culture is being born in the masses. 
Lenin underscored this factor when he indicated that after 
the revolution “the working people who had no Access to 
and no use for knowledge are now thirsting for it.’ Stud i 
of the cultural life of the working class in a major industria 
region of Soviet Russia—the Central and Southern Urals— 


es, 


* 1, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, P- 427. 
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has shown convincingly the farsightedness of Lenin’s pre- 
diction. 

The most important result of more than half a century 
of the masses’ cultural creativity under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, of the implementation of a cultural reyo- 
lution in the USSR, has been a fundamental change in the 
spiritual development of all social groups, above all of the 
working class. The very evaluation of the cultural develop- 
ment of different strata of the population has changed. While 
at the dawn of the socialist revolution the goal was to arm 
the mass of workers with at least a minimal, elementary cul- 
ture, to eliminate illiteracy, what we are speaking of today is 
the winning of the heights of human culture by the working 
class, the creativity of workers in the conditions of the modern 
scientific and technological revolution, the gradual elimination 
of the social boundaries between the working class and the 
intelligentsia. 

It is not for nothing that our study examines the contribution 
of Soviet workers to the development of culture, to the 
cultural life of socialist society. It has permitted us to iden- 
tify some trends in the further growth of the cultural 
level of Soviet workers, trends typical of the period of 
developed socialism. General and political knowledge, the 
latest achievements in science and technology, the laws of 
socialist economics and various types of art are increasingly 
a part of the cultural interests and demands of the Soviet 
worker. We are speaking not just of a general growth of 
culture but of the ability to apply knowledge obtained in 
practical activity, in the management of the affairs of 
society. We have shown that the growth of the worker's 
cultural level is manifested directly in his socio-political 
activity, in the development of a sense of responsibility for 
his enterprise, in scientific and technical creativity. Acqu!- 
sition of an ever greater volume of knowledge is not a goal 
in itself, but a means for increasing the social activism © 
the Soviet worker. In the course of building communism, 
the range of the individual’s spiritual demands will further 
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xpand. The range of cultural 
an object of mass consumption is 
to expand. 7 
One can follow the deepening of the workers’ spiritual 
demands and interests especially clearly in their attitude to 
science. Scientific and technological Progress affects the 
consciousness and psychology of the present-day Soviet 
worker and stimulates his creative endeavor. New Possibi- 
lities in this area stem from the obtaining of complete se- 
condary education by the greater part of working youth. 
Analysis of trends in the development of the working 
class’s cultural make-up allows us to see ways to improve 
education's relevance to the demands of real life. Studies 
that have been carried out speak of certain advantages that 
graduates of professional technical schools have over gra- 
duates of general secondary schools, which is felt most in 
young people’s adaptation to the enterprise. Subsequently, 
when the graduate of a general school has acquired the 
needed skill and experience, the advantages of a general 
school over a professional technical school, which provides 
only incomplete secondary education, become quite appa- 
rent. The gradual transition of professional-technical 
schools to complete secondary education programs will 
combine the advantages of both and will provide the coun- 
try with educated, highly skilled workers. It is impossible 
to overstate the advantages of these new academic insti- 
tutions for the further growth of the cultural level of the 
working class. 5 es Peas ‘ll 
Development of this system of academic institutions . 
subsequently permit the enterprises to switch over exc 2. 
sively to refresher and conversion training apart 
dition to special professional knowledge, will also incluce 
general education, political and economic training. Raced 
The development of the Soviet working Gases: SEITE 
life calls for the solution of a number of social problems— 
equalizing the level of education and general cultural a 
lopment of all groups of workers, and gradually elimina 
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expanding a Be 


nd will continue 
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ing the boundary between mental and physical labor. A 
major problem is to reduce the gap in the culture of large 
and small towns, city and village. Integrated regional 
planning of cultural institutions should further this reduc- 
tion. 

In other words, it would be an error to think that the 
tasks of the cultural development of the working class have 
already been taken care of. However, the participation of 
the working class in the cultural development of Soviet 
society is growing every year. The words A. V. Lunachar- 
sky uttered more than 40 years ago still have relevance 
today: for socialism, it is especially important that workers 
be the true leaders of the cultural reconstruction, on social- 
ist lines, of the life of the Soviet peoples. For this, broad 
political education and a high level of general and special 
education are necessary, and we must direct our attention 
to this area. 

In the process of further social progress, the working 
person will not only win the heights of socialist culture 
but will also participate actively in its creative develop- 
ment. Studies carried out in the Urals persuade us that the 
development of working people’s culture has a beneficial 
impact on all aspects of social life and refutes the myth of 
the “incapacity” of the working class to create a new cul- 
ture, to direct the development of society’s cultural life. . 

The concept of the so-called “post-industrial society” is 
now widespread in bourgeois sociology. In this presumed 
society, the center of gravity shifts from production to the 
service sector. One of the most zealous. proponents of this 
theory, the American sociologist Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
maintains that in this society “mass man” will endeavor to 
desist from activity, from social and political responsibility, 
and will become an “internal emigrant”, wholly occupied 
by consumption. In this society, the monopoly of spiritual 
culture will supposedly be concentrated in the hands of a 
technocratic élite, which will obtain unlimited possibilities 
for manipulating men’s spiritual life, for holding every 


-ndividual under sway, for determining man’s every step. 
Not surprisingly, he proposes to call this “post-industrial” 
society “technotronic’.” In this society, Brzezinski main- 
tains, public spectacles will play the role of the opiate for 
the people, which will less and less think of the purpose of 
sts life.** Daniel Bell, head of the Commission on the Year 
2000 of the American Academy of Sciences, thinks that in 
this society the dominant figures will be scientists, mathe- 
maticians, economists and computer engineers. He main- 
tains that this does not at all mean that intellectuals will 
become the majority; civilization today is a “business civili- 
zation’, though businessmen are in a minority, and the same 
will be true of the “technotronic civilization’.*** Though 
Bell, as distinct from Brzezinski, criticizes such an order, 
maintaining that it will be disastrous for humanity’s culture, 
he still considers it a fatally inevitable consequence of 
scientific and technological progress. 

The purpose of these considerations is in the denial of the 
role of the masses in the society of the future, in juxtapos- 
ing “mass man’, humiliated and manipulated, to “the ruling 
intellectual élite”. While proclaiming that “post-industrial 
society” will be an age of cultural flowering, they in fact 
deny culture, for a society of manipulated men and genuine 
humanist culture are incompatible. 

The experience of the cultural and technical upsurge of 
the Soviet working class demonstrates that socialism is able 
to save culture from degradation, to turn it from the pro- 
perty of the “élite” into the property of the broad masses 
of the people. In this is the enormous international signi- 
ficance of socialism, of its contribution to the complex pro- 
cess of creating a culture of a higher type. 


* Zbigniew Brzezinski, “Amerika im technetronischen Zeitalter”, Aus 
Politik und Zeitgeschichte, May 29, 1968, pp. 7-8. 


** Ibid., p. 4. 
**% Daniel Bell, ““Technocracy and Politics”, Survey, 1971, No. 1, p. 5. 
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